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The Study of Italian Architecture. 





in this instance of care for the posthumous stady 
and improvement of a favoured phase of the 
art, when it could no longer be a matter of per- 
sonal interest to him who made the provision in 
question. And we think even those whose 
tastes and convictions are in opposition to 
Classical architecture, should be willing to admit, 
on due consideration, that Sir William Tite did 
wisely in thus defining the employment of his 
bequest. Had the sum been left merely to en- 
courage the study of architectural design in a 
general sense, its employment would have had 
a less distinctive result than it is likely to have 
under the conditions named, and it would only 
have gone to swell the facilities for the study of 
architecture in the phase most popular at the 
time. 

Of course the uncompromising adherents to 
Gothic art will sey that this is the greatest 
mischief that could be done; and that it is only 
offering a temptation to the yoanger students of 
architecture to divide their instead of 
pursuing “ the true style of architecture” with 
that unity of aim which would be most, likely to 
lead to great results. They are weloome to their 
opinion; and if the encouragement of mere 
eclecticism were the necessary result, they might 
show some reason for it, The most reasonable 
view, however, of the source of power and origi- 
nalityin modern architectural design, is that 
which regards it as most likely to be evolved 
from the intelligent study of all pre-existing 
styles, And if this be the trae view (and many 
of the opponents of Ciassicism have most strongly 
advanced it), then Sir William Tite's bequest 


comes at an opportune moment; in furnishing | i 


inducement for the further study ofa style which 
has certainly been neglected far too much of 


late. Not that we do not see buildings still | remarked, 


erected, not a few, which ‘would be classed as 





‘Italian” in style ; butof anything reviving or | criticism, 


recalling that peculiar combination of dignity 
with grace and elegance which belongs to the 














































But the study of Italian architecture as a style 
hand, | for present practice, to what is that to lead? 

is evident that this has been the main 
object of Bir William Tite’s bequest which we 
are speaking of. We have had a good deal of it 
already, and it has been voted unsatisfactory in 


ment of the bold character belonging to Gothic 
work, on a general design of Italian character ; a 
process which only leads to an obliteration of 
that unity of type (difficult to define, but imme- 
diately felt by an educated eye) which consti- 
tutes what we distinguish by the word “style.” 
From either point of view, therefore, whether 
as a style good in itself, or as part of the basis 
of modern architectural education, — Italian 
architecture deserves more attention than it has 
lately received, from the younger section of the 
profession especially. In what precise manner 
the “ encouragement” of this study, according 
to the terms of the bequest referred to, is to be 
practically entered upon, we have as yet no sign | really is. It is not more Italian in fact than 
from the Institute; and it may be assumed that | some other manners of building: it is not the 
some tact and consideration will be required in | only style which is largely exemplified in Italy, 
so applying the fund in a manner at once advan- | nor is it by any means confined to that peninsula. 
tageous and attractive te students: the latter | The style is, in fact, the treatment of Classic 
i detail, or detail founded on Classic forms, in a 

more or less Gothic manner. That is to say, its 
effect is prodaced not by a grand unity of scale 
and design, but by a multiplication and repeti- 
tion of small parts. Putting aside construction, 
which is the basis of design, and looking only at 
the onter form assumed by the architecture, this 
is really a correct statement of the case. The 
radical difference between Italian and Gothic 
is that in the latter the external design is much 
more ‘closely related to and influenced by the 
construction than in the former; and in so far if 
is a truer and more real style. But the Italian 
style, if not much related to the construction, is 
often closely enough related to the plan of the 
interior; and may be made much moré so than 
it has been. And, in spite of the much less im- 
portant part which construction plays in its 
formation, the architecture of the Italian 
Renaissance, in its best form, is really more 
nearly related to the spirit of Gothic architecture 
than it is to the Greek architecture from which 
(through the Roman) it was derived. It seeks 
effect in the same manner as far as the disposi. 
tion of parts is concerned ; in fenestration and the 
repetition of small parts, rather than in grandeur 
of scale. The difference between the Florentine 
palaces and the guildhalls of Ghent and 
Louvain is one of detail more than anything else. 
In each we see the same type; a class of building 
with long ranges of windows, treated differently 
on different stories, and gaining its effect by the 
multiplication and repetition of these parts. In 
modern thought and practice the styles have 
been put far asunder, because it has been 
assumed that Italian demands absolute sym- 
metry, and that the true Gothic feeling is 
adverse to symmetry of design altogether, and 
but conventional and ineffective geometrical | is best exemplified in an artful and studied 
drawing, showing the mere lines of the design | irregularity. Neither view is true. The Italian 
in its first form on paper. Were there as many | Renaissance is susceptible of great variety of 
good illustrations of Italian buildings, in a pictu-| treatment and departure from rule-and-line 
resque manner and an effective mediam, as there | symmetry, without losing any of its best charac. 
are of Gothic buildings, it might be more readily | teristics of refinement of detail and repose of 


admitted that the contrast between the formality | effect ; a 
is a purely 


it to climates different from that in which it rose. 
There is no reason why it should not receive this 
modification. For let us consider for a moment 
what this which is called the “Italian style” 


day, though much less so than it was when Sir 
William died. But one object which may very 
well be aimed at is that of illustrating better 
and more fully many examples of the architec- 
ture of the Renaissance which have received 
very partial advantage in this way, and which 
are deserving of this attention, if only as a 
record of works which may eventually have to 
be removed or are decaying. The amount of 
labour and draughtamanship expended of late on 
the illustration of Gothic buildings, by archi- 
tects of this country especially, has been very 
great; Renaissance architecture has scarcely 
ever received the same extent and excellence of 
illustration. And it may be noted also that to 


and effect, in the manner of delineation, than has 
been the case in regard to Italian architecture. 
Mach of the impression which a student would 
receive, on turning over the best available 
illustrations of Renaissance and Gothic 

respectively, of the coldness and formality of the 
one type of architecture as compared with the 
other, might very reasonably be traced to the 
influence of the hard mechanical style in which 
the former have generally been delineated (a 
pure drawing-board and T’-square style, in fact), 
compared with the advantages of the picturesque 
and artistic delineation, in etching and other- 


effectively rendered, while the Italian building 
has to be content with highly-finished (often) 


appearance of antiquity attention to this degree of real resemblance and 
—— ~ coh otooned between Gothic and the style usually 
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conditions of the Tite bequest, should have its 
value as bearing on modern design. We have 
had many buildings erected in a mere spirit of 
reproduction of the Italian Renaissance, which 
are neither original in themselves nor suited for 
effect in this climate, and which are viewed at 
present with indifference or regret in conse- 
quence. We have had much reproduction of 
Gothic, and some modern Gothic which is not 
reproduction, but deserves to be called in some 
points original ; but its frequent defect is a want 
of refinement,—indeed, an absolute coarseness 
and clumsiness in detail. A more systematic 
attention tothe forms into which architecture 
was thrown at the time of the Renaissance 
ought to do something to counteract this indif- 
ference to refinement of detail, and to counteract 
also the too prevalent taste for what is startling 
and odd, rather than for repose and completeness 
of effect. If any studies founded on Sir W. 
Tite’s bequest are directed to these objects,—to 
an endeavour to originate such a treatment of 
design in the Italian character as to be effective 
in our comparatively un-sunned streets, without 
losing the refined and palatial character proper 
to the style (and so far much more suited to the 
manners of the day than is the style of con- 
ventual Gothic), the students who are induced in 
this way to give new attention to the style of the 
Renaissance may find that they are travelling 
less far from the feeling and influence of their at 
present Gothic than they may at first suppose; 
more especially if they make it part of their 
aim to connect the outer features more closely 
with the actual construction, which is the great 
desideratum in the Italian style, and the need 
for which opens up suggestions for novelty of 
treatment, both constructionally and artistically. 
The subject is one, too, which those who are 
about to build, not in towns, but in the open 
landscape of a country, may very well take into 
consideration. There seems to be no medium at 
present, in the types of country-house most 
favoured, between the average respectable cube 
of brick-wall and windows, utterly uninteresting 
and unsuggestive (save of .long purses and 
county influence), and the most ultra-rusticity 
of effect which can be attained by irregular 
outlines, tiled roofs, and parti-tiled walls, tall 
chimney-stalks, and such other indications of 
a determination to be picturesque at all cost. 
We weuld rather see them than the “ respectable 
cube” houses; they have ut least a character 
and interest of their own. But it is not a 
genuine one. There is no suitability in render- 
ing the habitation of a wealthy and educated 
country gentleman like an overgrown cottage, or 
@ group of cottages piled together. In realising 
an effect picturesque and yet refined and toa 
certain extent stately, more may be done with a 
style of design which would come under the head 
of “Italian,” than has generally been ac- 
complished hitherto, in regard to the suitability 
of the building both to its inmates and to its 
site. The attempt to be too picturesque in 
building on a country site often defeats itself, 
and the architecture sinks its character and 
importance in the landscape altogether. Bat that 
air of grace and repose byenary to a build- 
ing in a not too formal version of the Italian 
style,can harmonise with nature without losing its 
predominance inthescene. Any who sags oe 
may go to the t Jandscape-painters e 
Renaissance, ant tale their architecture and 
its combinations, as well as those of many 
modern artists. Only let the building have the 
fame advan , in richness of colour and 
texture of the building materials, which every 
modern Gothic architect professes to regard as 
so im t in contributing to architectural 
effect in this ‘climate, and the Italian need no 
longer be regarded as cold and repelling in 
aspect, or out of place under a northern sky. 

These considerations indicate what we think 
should ‘be the object to be kept in view in 
ising any renewed study of architecture in 

the Italian style, for which an inducement has 
thus been offered. And it is possible that the 
subject will be taken up with more interest than 
some may have expected. There have not been 
wanting symptoms of a turn of the tide lately in 
regard to architectural predilection in this 
country. We have heard of the very conserva- 
tive - minded old gentleman, who, despising 
fashion in dress, kept resolutely to the same cut 
of coat he had worn in his youth, and was re. 
warded for his constancy by finding himself at 
last in the fashion again, when the whirligig 
came round, without having had the trouble of 
‘going through all the intermediate stages. It 


out that the bequest of the late member for 
Bath, who began life as an “ Italian” architect, 
and stuck to his colours throughout, has come 
just in time to meet the turn of the fashion 


again, 





PICTURES IN BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


Attnoves the 269 pictures, which are now 
somewhat thinly over the walls of six of 
the rooms in Burlington House, form a collection 
numerically small, when compared with those 
which, on former occasions, we have been wont 
to see accumulated in this gallery, it must, we 
think, be admitted that the number is amply 
sufficient for the pleasure of the visitor. When 
we are asked to look at masses of paintings, from 
500 to 800 or more in number, the strain on the 
eye becomes very pair“al. The only way to 
take even a first glance at the mammoth collec- 
tions to which we are accustomed, is to restrict 
the footsteps to two or three rooms for a single 
visit. It is not every one who has either the 
time or the self-control requisite for this piece 
of wisdom; and thus it appears that visits 
to scenes of this nature are often attended 
by great weariness, however fully that weari- 
ness may be repaid by the wealth on which we 
oe When we come down, however, to the modest 
number of about 250, the first task,—that of 
taking in the coup d’eil; the second, that of 
selecting the pictures to look at; and the third, 
that of fixing these gems of the collection on the 
memory,—are all wonderfully lightened. And 
we think that, in cases where a limit is perforce 
put upon the number, rather than upon the 
length, of visits, there is a very great advantage 
on the side of the smaller collections, both in 
point of pleasure and in point of instruction. 
Thus much being said as to quantity, we are 
bound to admit a very favourable impression as 
regards the more important question of quality 
on the present occasion. We hope that those 
to whom we are indebted for a treat of a high 
order will not take offence at the term, a 
“scratch collection.” Such it undoubtedly is; 
but yet in the fortuitous and capricious cha- 
racter of the objects thus brought together lies 
one main secret of its charm. We were 
to grumble, on the first glance, at the flat room, 
at the want of arrangement, styles, 
masters, , Subjects,—no principle of selec- 
tion or of eggs preg could be detected, unless 
it were that of the size of the picture-frames. 
After a time, and more especially on going 
farther into the series of galleries, we began 
to question whether some su inci 
either of comparison or of contrast, had not 
guided the hanger. Lastly we came to the 
conclusion that such principle did prevail, 
and that its force was all the more resist. 
less from the fact ‘that its action was unsus- 
pected by the official in question. That most 
delicate and subtle of all relations, the prompt 
perception of which is the essence of wit, in the 
purest sense of the word, and which may be con- 
sidered to be the hidden and uncomprehended 
law of luck, as distinguished from the calculable 
law of chance,—that made of grouping together 
different things according toa relation which is 
true, but which is far from obvious,— that kind of 
arrangement is remarkably illvstrated, in re- 
peated instances, in the present collection. 
Great names in art are represented on the 
walls, although, of course, not with equal felicity. 
Thus, the Raffaelle (178) requires a very 
vigorously attested pedigree to bear out its 
asserted relationship. The figure seems made of 
wood, and the small features, though resembling 
those which this great artist at first copied from 
the models of Perugino, before he painted the 
grander features of the Roman women, are not 
dressed in the usual magic of Ii Divino! No 
less than seven pictures are ascribed to Titian. 
Some of them,—as is the case,alas! with but too 
many of the collection,—are among those which 
must once have been beautiful. The little Cupid 
trampling on a lion, called the “Triumph of 
Love” (126), is wonderful in its spirit and 
power, and has less retired beneath the dim 


examples. The mouth of the lion must have 
been drawn from a stuffed, rather than from a 
live specimen, but the picture is one of which 
any gallery might be proud. The picture which 
struck us the most, i 


of the picture, is the “ ” (136). One 
of the contrasts,—we may almost call them the 





would be somewhat inst) uctive if it were to turn 


whimsical contrasts, that struck us the most in 





the whole collection, is that between the rich, 
imaginative, would-be-devotional | eae og of a 
beautiful woman posture-making for the model 


in any collection with which 
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conditions of the Tite bequest, should have its 
value as bearing on modern design. We have 
had many buildings erected in a mere spirit of 
reproduction of the Italian Renaissance, which 
are neither original in themselves nor suited for 
effect in this climate, and which are viewed at 
present with indifference or regret in conse- 
quence. We have had much reproduction of 
Gothic, and some modern Gothic which is not 
reproduction, but deserves to be called in some 
points original ; but its frequent defect is a want 
of refinement,—indeed, an absolute coarseness 
and clumsiness in detail. A more systematic 
attention tothe forms into which architecture 
was thrown at the time of the Renaissance 
ought to do something to counteract this indif- 
ference to refinement of detail, and to counteract 
also the too prevalent taste for what is startling 
and odd, rather than for repose and completeness 
of effect. If any studies founded on Sir W. 
Tite’s bequest are directed to these objects,—to 
an endeavour to originate such a treatment of 
design in the Italian character as to be effective 
in our comparatively un-sunned streets, without 
losing the refined and palatial character proper 
to the style (and so far much more suited to the 
manners of the day than is the style of con- 
ventual Gothic), the students who are induced in 
this way to give new attention to the style of the 
Renaissance may find that they are travelling 
less far from the feeling and influence of their at 
present Gothic than they may at first suppose; 
more especially if they make it part of their 
aim to connect the outer features more closely 
with the actual construction, which is the great 
desideratum in the Italian style, and the need 
for which opens up suggestions for novelty of 
treatment, both constructionally and artistically. 
The subject is one, too, which those who are 
about to build, not in towns, but in the open 
landscape of a country, may very well take into 
consideration. There seems to be no medium at 
present, in the types of country-house most 
favoured, between the average respectable cube 
of brick-wall and windows, utterly uninteresting 
and unsuggestive (save of -long purses and 
county influence), and the most ultra-rusticity 
of effect which can be attained by irregular 
outlines, tiled roofs, and parti-tiled walls, tall 
chimney-stalks, and such other indications of 
a determination to be picturesque at all cost. 
We would rather see them than the “‘ respectable 
cube” houses; they have ut least a character 
and interest of their own. But it is not a 
genuine one. There is no suitability in render- 
ing the habitation of a wealthy and educated 
country gentleman like an overgrown cottage, or 
& group of cottages piled together. In isi 
an effect picturesque and yet refined and toa 
certain extent stately, more may be done with a 
style of design which would come under the head 
of “Italian,” than has generally been ac- 
complished hitherto, in regard to the suitability 
of the building both to its inmates and to its 
site. The attempt to be too picturesque in 
building on a country site often defeats itself, 
and the architecture sinks its character and 
importance in the landscape altogether. But that 
air of grace and repose which belongs to a build. 
ing in a not too formal version the Italian 
style,can harmonise with nature without losing its 
predominance in thescene, Any who doubt this 
may go to the great Jandscape-painters of the 
Renaissance, and etudy their architecture and 
its combinations, as well as those of many 
modern artists. Only let the building have the 
same advantages, in richness of colour and 
texture of the building materials, which every 
modern Gothic architect professes to regard as 
60 im nt in contributing to architectural 
effect in this climate, and the Italian need no 
longer be regarded as cold and repelling in 
aspect, or out of place under a northern sky. 
These considerations indicate what we think 
should be the object to be kept in view in 
organising any renewed study of architecture in 
the Italian style, for which an inducement has 
thus been offered. And it is possible that the 
subject will be taken up with more interest than 
some may have expected. There have not been 
wanting symptoms of a turn of the tide lately in 
regard to architectural predilection in this 
country. We have heard of the very conserva- 
tive- minded old gentleman, who, despising 
fashion in dress, kept resolutely to the same cut 
of coat he had worn in his youth, and was re. 
warded for his constancy by finding himself at 
last in the fashion again, when the whirligig 
came round, without having had the trouble of 
‘going through all the intermediate stages. It 


out that the bequest of the late member for 


and stuck to his colours throughout, has come 
just in time to meet the turn of the fashion 


again. 





PICTURES IN BURLINGTON HOUSE, 


AttnoveH the 269 pi which are now 
somewhat thinly spread over the walls of six of 
the rooms in Burlington House, form a collection 
numerically small, when compared with those 
which, on former occasions, we have been wont 
to see accumulated in this gallery, it must, we 
think, be admitted that the number is amply 
sufficient for the pleasure of the visitor, When 
we are asked to look at masses of paintings, from 
500 to 800 or more in number, the strain on the 
eye becomes very painful. The only way to 
take even a first glance at the mammoth BC 
tions to which we are accustomed, is to restrict 
the footsteps to two or three rooms for a single 
visit. It is not every one who has either the 
time or the self-control requisite for this piece 
of wisdom; and thus it appears that visits 
to scenes of this nature are often attended 
by great weariness, however fully that weari- 
ness may be repaid by the wealth on which we 
oe When we come down, however, to the modest 
number of abont 250, the first task,—that of 
taking in the coup d’eil; the second, that of 
selecting the pictures to look at; and the third, 
that of fixing these gems of the collection on the 
memory,—are all wonderfully lightened. And 
we think that, in cases where a limit is perforce 
put upon the number, rather than upon the 
length, of visite, there is a very great 
on the side of the smaller collections, 
point of pleasure and in point of instruction. 
Thus much being said as to quantity, we are 
bound to admit a very favourable impression as 
regards the more important question of quality 
on the present occasion. We hope that those 
to whom we are indebted for a treat of a high 
order will not take offence at the term, a 
“scratch collection.” Such it undoubtedly is; 
but yet in the fortuitous and capricious cha- 
racter of the objects thus brought together lies 
one main secret of its charm. We were 
to grumble, on the first glance, at the flat room, 
at the ——— want of arrangement, styles, 
masters, , Bubjects,—no principle of selec- 
tion or of juxtaposition could be detected, unless 
it were that of the size of the picture-frames. 
After a time, and more especially on going 
further into the series of galleries, we began 
to question whether some subtle principle 
either of comparison or of contrast, had not 
guided the hanger. Lastly we came to the 
conclusion that such principle did prevail, 
and that its force was all the more resist. 
less from the fact ‘that its action was unsus- 
pected by the official in question. That most 
delicate and subtle of all relations, the prompt 
perception of which is the essence of wit, in the 
purest sense of the word, and which may be con- 
sidered to be the hidden and uncomprehended 
ee co) luck, as ee the calculable 
w of chance,— made of grouping together 
different things i ica aie, wile 
true, but which is far from obvious,— that kind of 
ss pared is remarkably illustrated, in re. 
peated instances, in the present collection. 
Great names in art are represented on the 
walls, although, of course, not with equal felicity. 
Thus, the Raffaelle (178) requires a very 
vigorously attested pedigree to bear ont its 
asserted relationship. The figure seems made of 
wood, and the small features, though resembling 
those which this great artist at first from 
the models of Perugino, before he painted the 
grander features of the Roman women, are not 
dressed in the usual magic of Ii Divino! No 
less than seven pictures are ascribed to Titian. 
Some of them,—as is the case,alas! with but too 
many of the collection,—are those which 
must once have been beautiful. The little Cupid 
trampling on a lion, called the “Triumph of 
Love” (126), is wonderful in its spirit and 
power, and has less retired beneath the dim 
glaze of antiquity than most of the other 
examples. The mouth of the lion must have 
been drawn from a stuffed, rather than from a 
live specimen, but the picture is one of which 
any gallery might be proud. The picture 
struck us the most, regard being had to the good 
state, as well as to the original design and tone, 
of the picture, is the “ ” (136). One 





would be somewhat inst) uctive if it were to turn 


of the contrasts,—we may almost call them the 
whimsical contrasts, that struck us the most in 
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t, with the attributes of the Roman thief- 
, translated into the vernacular. 
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in @ purely artificial manner. The ghost scene in 

uidtiveneungie sl hetan ee onans 
}| Danean one of the second degree. The beautiful 

“ Eve of St. Agnes” is perhaps the most success. 
ful of the works of this great master. We have 
passed Ly three Rubenses—one the well-known 
“Conversion of St. Panl”—all a magnificent 
sprawl and scramble. Giovanni and Gentile 
Bellini are represented by two and by one picture ; 
Paris Bordone by one, in which his usual mode! is 
more coarsely drawn than usual, in the attitude 











Of Sir Augustus Callcott there are thirteen 
pictares; of Canaletto four, two very good; 
Annibale Caracci; Claude Lorraine; John Con. 
stable; Albert Cuyp; Greuze, with an almost 
modest female face ; Luini; Miéris, in the well. 
Jecoe Rayeacen ta Romney, in seven pictures; 

in five pictures; and Solomon 
Ruysdael, in two; Andrea del Sarto; Spagno- 
letto ; and Turner, are present. The 
of these names is enough to show the 
ground of our past remarks as to the chance 
extraordinary in- 


the 

We must not omit the most interesting baby 

Hane Holbein, sad the Pte tn the wert 
a , @ i » but v 

powerful, treatment of the subject of “ Williasn 
Tell,” by the same master. The Duke of Mon. 
mouth, by Sir Peter Lely, is another historic 
picture of great interest. It might easily be — 
mistaken for a portrait of the ill-fated Duke’s 
Rogue Father. We conclude a review, inade- 
quate from ite enforced limit, with the expres. 
opinion that the lovers of art will 
to tear themselves from a view of 
rooms in which, by rare good fortune, it was the 
luck of the writer to spend some little time 
entirely alone; a chance which gave an extra. 
idea of the pictorial wealth hanging on 
rather as if in a private dwelling-house 
than in a public gallery. 
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THE HOPE OF ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTURE, 
I vsED at one time to fancy that whether my 


ise. | Views were assented to or not, I had at least 


the power of expressing them so that there 





to | should be no mistake about my meaning. I now, 


i ‘or whether it was, as is more 
case, that the men of his time were 
less artificial than the women, there can be no 


a 


Richard Worsley (218) is one of those in which 
the influence of the style of Gainsborough on 
that of the President is most apparent. 

We have well nigh exhausted our space, and 
catalogue demanding, or at 


there is a ly 
Safer er It is difficult to 


There are seven Hogarths, and the most weird 
ghostlike picture in the collection is one of | built up, piece by piece,— 





. | however, find from the now-too-famous articles 
in the Quarterly, and still more from the paper 
Mr. Stevenson read to the Institute of British 
Architects at their last meeting, and printed in 
your last iseue, that I am mistaken in this 
. | Fespect, and that my meaning has not only been 

i , but I am represented as advo- 
cating views diametrically opposed to my most 
cherished convictions. I would like, therefore, to 
be allowed a brief space to express,at least, my 
dissent from the opinions erroneously attributed 
to me. 

One of the points on which I have had most 
frequently occasion to insist is, that architecture 
has, in Europe since the Reformation, been 
practised on different principles from those 
which governed its use in this country before 
that time, and in all ancient and some modern 
countries till the present day. This is not a 
matter of opinion, but an historical fact, which 
appears to me so well established that I cer. 
ts | tainly am not going to argueit here. Assuming 

it, therefore, for the present, it is still quite 
open to any one to argue that we derive more 
pleasure from copying the Classic and Medizval 
styles, and that we get more variety and more 
easing association out of them, than we could 
the monotony of perfection that must 
result from the practice of one, though that one 
might be wholly suited to our wants and 
tastes. My convictions are so strongly in favour 
of the latter form that I do not care now to 
argue that point either. What I want to point 
out is, that since the Reformation the architect, 
as we now understand the term, has played a 
much more important part in the drama than he 
did before. So long indeed as we practise half 
a dozen styles, none of them exactly suited to 
our wants or tastes, the public cannot, or, at 
least, will not take the trouble to master all the 
archwological and antiquarian problems that 
are involved in the practice sa op It is 
a mystery, as Lord Dundreary say, “no 
fellow oan understand.” It must be in the 
hands of experts, and any public body or private 
individual who would attempt to carry out any 
important or ornamental building in the present 
day without the assistance of a professional 
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architect, would most probably have reason to] him such just fame; but the contrast between 
repent his temeri rewards which he reaped, and those 
ee which wait upon the more imaginative 





My belief is, that it was because the art being 
only one etyle, and being based on such simple, 
common-sense principles that it could be under- 
stood by all, was one great cause of the perfec. 
tion it attained; and, as a corollary of this, that 
being so simple and so perfect, its practice 
practically fell into the hands of the most re- 
fined and most intellectual of the upper classes. 

If we eould again revert to one style, and that 
style one euited to our wants, and up to the 
highest standard of our tastes, I feel convinced 
we could again enlist the sympathy and co- 
operation of the highest classes in the art; or, 
to put it the other way, if the most intellectual 
and most refined of the upper classes could be 
induced earnestly to interest themselves in the 
art, they would soon sweep away the trammels 
that now encumber its practice, and architecture 
would again become the master-art it always 
was when practised on true principles ; bat it is 
ouly by the best and most refined intellects that, 
in my opinion, the reform can be effected. 

This being so, it is easy to see that my view 
of the “ Hope of English Architecture” lies in a 
direction diametrically opposed to that in which 
the writer in the Quarterly Review looks for it. 
My view is, that any step towards employing 
any person of a lower educational or social status 
than the profession of architects as now consti- 
tuted, would be a step in the wrong direction; 
and the idea of employing ‘‘ workmen,” in the 
sense in which that word is generally understood, 
and is used by the Reviewer, is so to degrade the 
art, by pandering to ignorance and vulgarity, as 
to destroy it at once and for ever, and to blot out 
its name from the list of the fine or refined 
arts of mankind. 

In his paper above referred to, Mr. Stevenson 
entirely overlooks all I ever said with regard to 
the part I conceive the upper and most intel- 
lectual classes played, and always must play, in 
the practice of any true style of architecture, 
and quoting, without any regard to the context, 
only what I said of the subsidiary accessories 
consequent on such a state of things, bas managed 
todress up a bogie, very amusing, probably very 
instructive, bat which in no way represents me, 
or anything I ever advocated, but something 
totally foreign to my thoughts and feelings. I do 
mot doubt that all this is done in perfect good 
faith, but if I know anything of my own views, 
I cannot in the least recognise them in his 
paper. J48. FERGUSSON, 








THE CHANTREY LEGACY TO THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


THe munificent gift of about 3,0001. a year, 
which, by the death of Lady Chantrey, now falls 
to the Royal Academy, will have taken by gur- 
prise those of the public who were not aware of, 
or had forgotten, the provisions of the will of 
our most successful, though ; certainly not 

, sculptor. It is no common occurrence 
such 8 sum to be left purely for the encourage- 
ment of art, and still less common, unfortunately, 
for an artist to be in a position to leave it. One 
may be pardoned the refiection, that it is scarcely 
in the pursuit of the highest and most intellec- 
tual ends in art that the power to bequeath on 
this scale is attained, and that we, or the 


Academy, owe it rather to the reputation of Sir | i 
F . pe wal 


Chantrey in a popular and lucrative 
branch of his profession, than to any pre- 
eminent gift as an originator in art, that so solid 
® memorial of his success should be left. It 
may have been through circumstances as much 
as inherent taste that Chantrey was led to that 





would prefer future immortality 
and riches, he at least has turued 
those riches to account in @ manner w for. Se Tiiees anon 
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first 

serious an item in the Academ Rhibitions, | Wud bo duly advertioed & 

From any rach bold arcke, howerer, the hands oe advertised in the Builder. 
of the legatees are tied up, their instructions . 
being to expend the fand i the purchase of sity and importance of Artists’ C 
works of the highest class in eculpture and | the Volunteers, that the architectural 
painting, executed in Great Britain, but with no pecan Henk ee 6 Sens See 
limitation as to the nationality of the artist. | W8¢ the should 





Jess ideal path in his practice which brought 


sensible one, viz., that no orders or commissions | 88rveyor. 
are to be given beforehand. A work is tobe| Mr. W. White, F.8.A, then read 6 | 
Ser antecndiny Mek hee Mark's, Bati Ho ty : 
chase, not it ma i it is ae 
executed. Tt is probable that this. prohibition saying that the title of the paper, viz., “ A Con- : 
will have a very important bearing on the results Church, not accurate, and 
of the expenditure of the fund, as it will obviate re an apenas would have poe 
any chance of the trustees being bound by.an better it “A Church, in Concrete a ’ 
engagement to accept a work which might prove A concrete agin Ret ie ong ) 
below the mark, and will certainly acts a much | stood thing, and so was a building ; but it | 
more powerful stimulus to artists to produce | Was not so with the veiling, 6 sees } 
works which may be deemed worthy of purchase | be seen ° contract for es 
out of this fand. The bequest, hawouss slthenge was signed in the middle of August, : 
made nominally to the Royal , is im | the church was consecrated on September 
reality in the nature of a public gift which they | 1874. There still remained to be finished the ! 
hold in trust ; for it is stipulated that the works | Principal Son ce at oe | 
purchased are to be exhibited publicly, and to| Walls, stained-glass with the ex- ' 
form a permanent national collection in illustra. | ception of the three easternmost windows of the } 
tion of art in Great Britain; and Sir Francis | pee + The building was not for s 
Chantrey expresses his confidence that the | district but for a chapel-of-ease to the 
Government of the country will provide fit | 0ld parish church of St. Mary, Battersea. The 
accommodation for this collection, the Academy | Church consisted of a fair-sized chancel, with a 
being expressly forbidden to divert any of the | polygonal and an ambulatory, leading down 
tans towrante ballding.«.qpliers, steps on side to a crypt below ; a large 
This last matter of the building will probably nave, with north and south aisles ; ‘ 
be met, in due time, without much difficulty ; and a small bell-tower over the western bay of 
for if (or when) the National Gallery is rebuilt | the south aisle, brought flash with the west wall } 
on the scale long talked of, the collection of | of the nave. There were also north and south ; 
pictures or other works of art thus formed would | transepts to the western bay of the chancel. ' 
very naturally go to swell the ranks of the| The north ept served at present as & : 
British school ia such @ gallery, where room |Cchamber for the organ. It had a ‘ 
could be provided for it in connexion with, | Small aisle on its western side, to give freedom 
though (if considered necessary) distinct from, | Of access to this part. At the north-east corner ! 
the nuc of a ve collection of | of this a oe ene ee ’ 
British art already there. What is to be bought | screened off, which served for daily use. It was : 
is a more serious question than where to put it | farnished with a locker and piscina, It hada I 
when bought. Royal Academicians being but | separate window besides the large window, which ‘ 
human, it is impossible to ignore the temptation | properly to the transept. The new : 
thus thrown in the way of “the forty” to buy | organ, when fini would be placed in the t 
in works by members of their own body; and if|south transept. The entrances were seven t 
these are the best, nothing could be said against |in number. Besides the entrance immediately ‘ 
it; if not, they will be likely to hear of it. In|adjoining the vestry just named, there was F 
any case, the favouring of any special school or|one by the south transept into the ambula- i 
clique will be of all things to be deprecated.|tory aisle. Then there was one on either t 
But there is the possibility of favouring one art, | side into the aisles of the nave, just to the west 4 
and that with reason and advantage. A dispo- | of the second pillar, and one at the west end of i 
sition to expend a good proportion of the fund,|the nave; and there were two in the crypt, 1 
for a time at least, on mp Her yay plioens? a north and south, That on the south side came x 
painting, might do a good to put new life | immediately benesth the south entrance to the 4 
into an art which is ly ill-represented | - There was an porch i 
and ill-understood in at present. We/to the south entrance; but weat- a 
have few sculptors capable of producing great |end entrance had a vestibule, which served v 
works, and they receive little encouragement to|as a shelter in oases of funerals, and op 3 
Hoon nals, Senine on lofty subjects, and have to other oceasions, This was @ lean-to building, r 
be content mostly wi making the best of/8 ft. 6 in. wide, with canted projection, one f 
portrait statuary idler ny Pda side of which was made to form the external c 
possible market for works of the order | boundary of the ground, and the other was set 
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thus redacing the sectional area in proportion to 
the weight to be carried. But the strength of 
the brick pillar, when built, was estimated by 
recognised authority at only one half of the 
material of which it is composed. Cement was 
reckoned to crush with forty tons per foot, and 
mortar with twenty tons. From the varying 
strength of the mortar or cement it was less easy 
to estimate the resistance relatively between 
built and unbuilt bricks. He estimated the load 
to be carried b> each of the pillars, including 
allowance for pressure of a gale, at forty-eight 
tons upon an area of 2 ft. 3 in., or twenty-one 
tons per foot super., about twice the load to be 
put upon it. Now, according to prevailing ideas, 
@ resistance of twenty-one tons per foot would 
be lamentably insufficient forsafety. Instead of 
putting the safe load at one-tenth, it would be 
putting it at nearly one-half. The rule, however, 





of estimating the safe load at only a tenth of | sq 


the first fracture strain erred so ridiculously on 
the side of excessive strength and waste of 
power, and was so wholly at variance with daily 
experience and observation, that it would be 
practically impossible to work by it; and thus, 
after all, one was thrown mainly on one’s own 
judgment and common sense. But, in estimating 
their power of resistance, allowance must be 
made, as on the one hand, for the farther setting 
of the cement, so, on the other, for diminished 
strength by the height of the pillar, which in 
long columns was a material consideration. The 
height of a pillar, in proportion to its area, or 
diameter, must be taken into the account, and 
the ratio of diminished resistance by the extra 
height was considerable. No pillar or support 
of stone or brick should exceed in height twelve 
times its least thickness at its base; when more 
than this there was a considerable falling off in 
strengtb. He believed that it would be found 
that the reduction in strength diminished more 
or less rapidly, according to the strength and 
lateral cohesion of the material. In conclusion, 
Mr. White said that in the case of bricks thin ones 
would bear more weight than thick ones; but 
perhaps this might be accounted for by their 
more perfect drying and more thorough burning. 
He might add that the effects of the pressure 
upon the bricks could be seen by any one visiting 
Mr. Kirkaldy’s machine and museum of experi- 
ments. 

Mr. Quilter, in opening the discussion, thought 
that the concrete and brick walls had an advan- 
tage over ordinary brickwork. The appear- 
ance of the building, on the whole, he was of 
opinion, had done credit to Mr. White’s 
artistic ability. The church had been condemned 
by some of the residents of the neighbourhood ; 
but Mr. Quilter was of opinion that it would, 
with the knowledge of the times, grow in favour 
with them. 

Mr. J. Douglass Mathews considered that the 
chief interest attached to the building was truly 
the formation of the walls. With regard to 
concrete buildings, everything depended upon 
the foundations, which should be thoroughly 


Mr. Payne was in hopes that Mr. White in his 
paper would have spoken more particularly with 
regard to the artistic treatment of concrete. 

The Vicar of St. Mark’s Church, who was 
present, in response to the call from the president, 
said that he could only speak of the usefulness of 
the building in‘a clerical point of view. The 
church was admirably arranged for sound, and 
the crypt was excellent for vestry purposes, He 


had been told that the effect of the choir ascend. | ° 


ing from the subterranean regions was of 
great interest. They now enjoyed a chat 
which was excellent in sound, which was ex- 
tremely warm and comfortable, and had won- 
derful convenience of ingress and egress. Asa 
practical working church, he could not have 
wished one better, and he was grateful to Mr. 
White for providing it for him. 

Mr. Robertson was of opinion that the value 
of the paper was considerably enhanced by the 
fact that the building had not been one uninter- 
rupted success. As to the load on the pillars,— 
21 tons per foot,—that he thought was a very 
excessive load to put on even ordinary brickwork. 
He confeased that he was very much struck with 
the spacing of the clearstory, which was, he 
Se ne ea —— —— feature. 

: nm thought that the arrangements 
carried out in the building with regard to the 
site, which was situated on a slope, were admir- 
able, and well worthy of their attention. 

Mr. White, in reply, said that a concrete 
building, if properly would keep ont 
the wet very much better than a brick building. 





With regard to a question which had been put to | tri 


him, he would not advocate the bonding of a 
church with iron. Iron bedded in concrete was 


iron into any cement in any shape whatever ; 
and in any case there would be an inducement 
to swell and burst the cement, As to the cost 
of concrete, the question was wholly a matter of 
locality. 








SANITARY WORKS IN CAMBERWELL. 


Accorpine to a report ieee has a — 
issued by the vestry ials, it appears 

total = of new sewers constructed in the 
parish Camberwell from 1856 to 1874 has 
been sixty miles, at a cost of 120,0001., and other 
sanitary works have also been executed at a cost 
of 20,0001. During the same period, 118,497 
uare yards of paving were laid down, at a cost 
of 45,0001.; and general street im ents 
executed at a cost of 87,6111.; 910 addi- 
tional lamps were erected. It also appears from 
the same report that the present length of the 
streets and roadways under the jurisdiction of 
the vestry is fifty-two miles. 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS AND 
THE DISTRICT SURVEYORS. 


Ar last week’s meeting, the Board proceeded 
to the election of a district surveyor for the dis- 
trict of the northern division of St. 
Hanover-square, which had become vacant by 
the decease of Mr. Bell. 

There were twenty-seven candidates for the 
appointment ; but, after several shows of hands 
had been taken, the choice fell upon Mr. T. H. 
Watson. 

A letter was read from Mr. Hayward, district 
surveyor for the parish of St. Giles and St. 
George, Bloomsbury, stating that he had acted as 
deputy-surveyor for the late Mr. Kendall, in the 
district of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, and St. Anne, 
Soho, for the past three years, and asking the 
Board, as the latter district is vacant, to unite 
the same with his own. Mr. BR. Kerr sent a 
letter making a similar request. 

Mr. H. L. Taylor said he looked upon this 
matter as a question of great importance, and 
he hoped the Board would prevent any such 
application in future. He had before him a 
return for last year of the fees received by dis- 
trict surveyors, which afforded them an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the amount which Mr. 
Hayward had received from what he had de- 
scribed as a very poor district. He found that 
in that year the amount which Mr. Ha: 
had received in fees was 4391. 8s, 3d., then 
there was to be added what he had for some 
years received as deputy district to 
Mr. Kendall. Now he (Mr. H. L. Taylor) oon- 
tended that 4001. or 5001. a year was as much as 
any district surveyor ought to receive, and he 
ought not to receive more. If Mr. Kendall’s 
district was to be added to Mr. Hayward’s, that 
would make his income upwards of 9001. 
a year, to say nothing about a nt 
of fees unpaid and were now due. So far 
from joining districts 
was the duty of the 


selves. He moved that Mr. Hayward’s letter 
be laid on the table. 

Mr. R. Taylor, in similar terms, seconded the 
motion, 

The motion was then put and agreed to, 
and a similar course was followed with respect 
the letter of Mr. Kerr. a 

A discussion followed as to whether the sub. 
ject should be referred to the Building Act 
committee for consideration, and as to whether 


a difficult matter, and he did not like putting |i 






an. 16, 1875. 





never see or hear the term district surveyor 
without off into a sort of soda-and-acid 
fizzing, the slightest consideration for 





AUTHORSHIP OF DESIGNS. 
BUILER V. THE IMPROVED INDUSTRIAL DWELLINGS 
COMPANY AND BANISTER FLETCHER. 
In this case a motion was made at the Vice. 


of Mr. Batler, , for an in- 
injunction to restrain the exhibition 
at the Honse or elsewhere of certain 





may be necessary ‘at 20i., if unsuccessful ; 


but should you obtain the first prize, 1251. is 
then to be paid to me, in lieu of the 201. If you 
obtain the second prize, then 851. is to be paid 
to me in fall, for all my services and those I 
employ.” It seems obvious that if the under. 
standing had been that the designs were to go in 
with the joint names, the expression, twice used, 
* if you the prize,” would have been 
employed; “ if we obtain the ” would have 


an amalgamation of the districts was desirable ; | vised also. 


but finally a motion made by Mr. Fowler that 
een ae ne ee 

made on that day fortnight was and agreed 
to by a large majority, Saie. 





It may or may not be desirable to join the 
two districts, but any excuse for the he sput- 
terings with which Mr. Hayward’s 


was received, we find oursel to dis- 
cover. 





For three this 
to have Giedenegel the duis af thet ae 








ST. MARY’S CATHEDRAL, EDINBURGH. 


At the close of our last volume we gave & 
ve view of the Cathedral now in 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION.* 


Quire erroneous is Mr. Fergusson’s assertion, 
on which depends his division of the history of 
architecture into two markedly different periods, 
namely, that till the Reformation the so-called 
true system everywhere prevailed; and that 
since then, throughout Europe, the so-called 
false system has prevailed. It is no doubt true 
that most of the old styles of architecture, 
especially those which continue, as in India, to 
the present day, were practised during long 
periods as traditional styles by common work- 
men, and continued gradually progressing with- 
out any great originality, or such change as to 
be marked by the namesof the architects. But 
I think it can be shown that this is not true as 
regards the rise of Gothic architecture. It arose 
in France in the building of the great cathedrals, 
in a period of remarkable social and mental 
activity; when the towns threw off the fetters 


And when we see the enormous number of build- 
ings, sometimes designed by modern archi- 
tects,—as, for example, the Brothers Adam,—in 
London, Dablin, Edinburgh, and all over the 
country, all full of invention, elegant, finished, 
and correct, according to their style, although 
we may dislike the style, we are bound to admit 
that the fact of an architect designing & 

number of does not prevent his: 

good and original work full of variety. The 
instance of the Cathedral of Gerona, in Spain, 


French architect, Jacques de Favariis, to super- 
intend the works, and to visit them six times a 
year, seems very like our modern practice. And 
not only have we documentary evidence that the 
design of these buildings in each case was the pro- 
duction, or at least under the control, of an archi- 
tectsuperintending every part ofthe work from the 
foundation to the furnishing, but the buildings 
themselves prove it in their structure, from their 





of the feudal system, and gained their liberties 
and the right of having walls, an outcome of 
that Renaissance within the Middle Ages, which 
produced the free thought of Abelard, the love 
poetry of Provence, the new music of rhyme. 
The rise of the new architecture was rapid, the 
whole of the French cathedrals being built and 
left almost as we find them within a period of 
eighty years. It was not a slow improvement of 
traditional ideas by unknown workmen. On the 
contrary, we find in it one of Mr. Fergusson’s 
characteristics of a “false” style; we know the 
names of the architects. These seem chiefly to 
have been laymen, judging from their names 
and the layman’s dress in which some of them 
are represented on their tombs. 
In the centre of a labyrinth marked in lines 
on the pavement of Amiens Cathedral were 
engraved the names of the “ masters’? who in 
succession in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century had directed the works—Robert de 
Luzarches, Thomas de Cormont, and his son 
Regnault. Peter of Montereau, in 1240, was 
commissioned by St. Louis to build the Sainte 
Chapelle at Paris. With his wife he was buried 
in the choir of the Lady Chapel of St. Germains 
des Prés, now destroyed, which also he designed. 
Libergier was the designer of the very perfect. 
Church of St. Nicaise, at Rheims, as his tomb- 
stone, removed on the destruction of the church 
to the cathedral, tells. Peter de Corbie built 
several churches in Picardy, and probably— 
Viollet-le-Duc thinks — the chapels of the 
apse of Rheims. John de Chelles constructed, 
in 1257, the gables of the tramsept, and 
the first chapels of the choir of the Cathedral of 
Paris. In 1277, Erwin of Steinbach commenced 
the great doorway of the Cathedral of Stras- 
burg. The names of the masters who directed 
the work at Rheims, Noyon, Laon, and the facade 
of Paris, are lost; as, however much they might 
be honoured in their time, they well might be 
from the lapse of centuries and the destruction 
of records in France. But the instances given, 
collected by Viollet-le-Duc, show that Mr. Fer- 
gusson isin error in stating that no one seems 
to have cared to preserve the names of the de- 
signers of the Mediwval cathedrals. The pre- 
servation of Villars de Honnecourt’s sketch- 
book shows that the small respect in which the 
Reviewer holds architects and their drawings 
was not the feeling of the thirteenth century. 
The Reviewer and Mr. Fergusson may, perhaps, 
answer that these men were not architects, but 
master-workmen. But while the sketch-book 
proves that Villars designed and directed work 
by means of drawings, there is nothing to show 
that he worked with his own hands at the build- 
ings; while the plan whieh he gives us of a 
church, i by himself and his friend, 
Peter de Corbie, seems as much individual work 
as any produced under the “false” system. 
These men, it is true, may have been engaged on 
only one cathedral at a time; but a cathedral, 
as then conceived, with its wealth of design, 
would furnish work for the lifetime of any man. 
It might, perhaps, be an improvement on our 
practice if we had a greater number of com. 
petent men among whom our great works mi 
be distributed, so that to each the architect 
might give his whole time and thoughts. But 
this proves the existence of archi- 
tects, or that they should be superseded by the 
workmen. It is rather the result of our system 


of building contracts which compels the plan- | borrow 


ning of the building to its minutest details, 
usually in haste, before it is commenced, and 
makes after-revision and improvement difficult. 





* By Mr. J. J. Stevenson, See p. 27, ante, 
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| unity of design, and from the admirable adjust- 
ment of the various parts to one another,—s 
result which, in a new art rapidly developing, 
| and before its principles were settled, could not 
/bave been attained by a mere understanding 
| among hosts of workmen ; though it might per- 
haps be possible, in a fully-developed art, with 
‘established principles and traditional modes of 
| work; as, indeed, was the case later in Gothic 
, art—the various trades, without an architect to 
| direct them, working harmoniously enough to- 
| gether at a sort of buildings they were accus- 
tomed to, though this system might fail, as 
| M. Viollet-le-Duc shows, in the restoration of 
| Rheims Cathedral after the fire in the reign of 
| Louis XI., when the building and its architecture 
| were strange tothem. I think, therefore, there 
is ground for believing, contrary to Mr. Fergus- 
| son’s statement, that, at the rise of Gothic arcbi- 
tecture, buildings were designed by architects 
having much the same functions as the archi- 
tects of the present day. And more easily can 
it be shown that the second part of Mr. Fergus- 
son’s statement is erroneous, namely, that the 
so-called false system has prevailed throughout 
Europe since the Reformation to the present 
day; for the evidence of the contrary exists 
here round us. 

In the fifteenth century in Italy, in the six- 
teenth in England, architecture again took a 
new start. Gothic had solved its problems, had 
reached the limit of height in cathedrals, the 
limit of twisting stone in tracery windows, and 
of tracery decoration on the walls; while in 
England it had stiffened into Perpendicular, and, 
for reasons logically good, the pointed arch was 
gradually flattened till it became a straight 
lintel. The art could go no farther than it 
had gone. In a stagnant state of society it 
would have lingered on, degraded like modern 
Chinese pottery, but to the creative age of the 
Renaissance it had lost its interest, and was 
chucked away like a sucked orange. 

It was impossible that an age which had found 
a new life in Classic literature and sculpture 
could avoid, in the then state of Gothic, adopting 
Classic architecture:. But it was not mere 
ing, as Mr. Fergusson, by his nickname of 
“copying styles,’ seems to assert; the great 
palaces of Rome and Florence are original 
works, not copies of any old Roman remains, 
This age in France, Germany, and England was 
fortunate, not only in» having great original 
architects, but in having the good sense to 
employ them, instead of mere copiers and 
bunglers. Thus the new style became esta. 
blished as the style of Europe, and of every 
couutry which adopted European civilisation. 
It soon came to be worked on the system of 
what Mr. Fergusson calls a true style, not by 
original architects, but by workmen following a 
tradition. It was mingled with such tradition 
of the old Gothic style as remained in each 
country, each of which produced its own type of 
the style characteristic of the genius or the 
people ; and, notwi ing the more common 
employment of architects during the last few 
years, it remains everywhere the traditional 
‘ Every workman has 
I to it and understands it ; and 
in it builds, without drawings, according to Mr. 
Fergusson’s “ true system,” those houses which 
the reviewer truly says Englishmen who must 
live in them justly abuse. The style has, to 
a term applied in ecclesiastical contro- 
versy to a true church, a note of a “ true style,” 
it is practised by workmen like an instinct, and 
its production can be reasoned about with the 
same certainty as those of the instincts of the 
lower animals; and, like them, produces some. 





where, in 1320, an agreement was made with a/| p 


times curious results by being followed out in 
unsuitable circumstances. I remember seeing 
once a row of houses in a street where the side 
wall of the last house overhung a wooded bank, 
and commanded an extensive view. Reason 
would have dictated to put the windows in this 
wall, but the builder's instinct prompted him to- 
make this house exactly like the others, and to 


| make thie wall blank like the other party-walls 


with the chimney in it. 
It would seem, then, from the history of the 
of the Gothic and Renaissance styles, 
that the law of progress in architecture is this : 
scanet eaeepasiie bere bene Sinenalah ae 
names ve remem & 
sign buildings different from those commonly 
built. The new fashion is imitated by the ordi- 
nary workman, and a traditional, or true style, if 
Mr. Fergusson prefers so to call it, is esta- 
blished, which continues developing by constant 
improvement, or at Jeast changes, till a new 
“ epoch-making ” period of mental activity pro. 
duces, or rather gives a chance, to original minds 
again to make a new start. The same thing 
happens im other arts. Our original painters 
now, as im cld days, have each his school of 
followers, When railways were first started, 
original minds, like George Stephenson’s, were 
needed to lay them out; now any contractor, or 
even, perhaps, as the Reviewer suggests, common 
workmen can make them. Any fool now can go 
to America, or make an egg stand on its end, 
though it needed a Columbus to do it for the 
first time. The late Gothic revival is an instance 
of the same thing. Pugin and others started it, 
and his works, though among the earliest, are 
still among the best, from possessing the origi. 
nality of genius. The style bas now become 
traditional, with established forms and modes of 
work, if net for houses, at least for churches, not 
with workmen who, still imbued with the ways 
of the degraded Classic tradition, though they 
make abortive attempts in it, have never under- 
stood it; yet with architects who, when 
they unite with bad taste a belief that they are 
capable of originality, design fairly good Gothic 
churches: And the same is also true of the new 
fashion of so-called Queen Anne ; although those 
whom accident may have caused to be accounted 
its leaders may not be those who first started it 
The London builder is adopting its features, with 
more chance of success than in Gothic, since it is 
the natural outcome of London materials and 
modes of work; but it is to be feared that he, 
as well as the more ignorant architects, in 
attempting to get out of commonplace, will run 
into vulgarity, to avoid which, in this style, 
requires the constant restraint of good taste and 
refinement. 

We see, then, that in architecture, as in other 
arts, in times of which we have any record, we 
can trace the rise of new inventions and know 
the names of their authors, while in times of 
which the records are lost, the names of the 
poets and sculptors have perished equally with 
those of the first inventors-of new styles of archi- 
tecture. The anonymity, therefore, of the “true” 
styles of architecture is am accident of our 
ignorance, and not inherent in the nature of the 
art, and forms noground fordistinction between 
itand other arts. Reasoning from what we know 
to have happened in times of which we have re- 
cords, we may be certain that in times of which 
the records are lost, new improvements in archi- 
tecture, great or small, were not made by com- 
mon workmen or by the general sentiment of the 
community, but by individual inventors whom 
then, as now, the multitude copied and followed ; 
and if these old works of art express the feelings 
and genius of the race, it is because the race had 
adopted them and taken them as the i 
of their own thoughts. National poetry is the 
creation of individual poets, national music of 


individual , and national architecture 
of individual architects, and those and 
colours which we admire in Eastern the 


invention of some long dead and f de- 
signer, who have each in their own arte impressed 
their thoughts on the nation, so that they have 
become the expression of the national sentiment. 
Everywhere, and in all time, bas been 
determined by the individual. Tennyson's soft 
music has infected all the youth of our age. 
Before him was Campbell, “b trumpets 
and beating drums.” Fora time all aspirants to 
poetry were Byronic. When we go far back in 
time, we must believe the same infection of per- 
sonal influence and mood existed. 

Now, as in all time, individuals are, in a sense, 
the products of their age and country, however 





remarkable they may be, but there is no reasoD 
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now. And architecture is necessarily now 4 pro- 
duct of its time, and influenced by national 
movements rather than by individuals, to a 
greater degree than an art, such as poetry, for 
several reasons. In the first place, it must, in 
domestic —_ x giants ae 
and these do not i , even for the 
better, at the bidding of any single individual ; 
while = its a ion to religious purposes it is 
dependent on the prevailing religious sentiment. 
Thus, we find that the romantic revival in archi- 
tecture was a sequence of the romantic om in 
literature and religion, and will last as as 
these. 

In the second place, originality has not the 
same chance of showing itself as in poetry. A 
poet produces his work, notwithstanding that his 
audience is unfavourable, and if, asin the case of 
Wordsworth and Tenn it is received at first 
with opposition and ridicule, time, if the work is 
genuine, will give it carrency and favour. But 
an architect’s work must be approved before he 
is employed, and has an opportunity of exer- 
cising his gifts ; and in his case, as in the poet’s, 
new ideas, being strange, are received with 
opposition and dislike all the greater the better 
they are, and the higher above the heads 
of the people. It is sad to think of the 
chances of good buildings which have been lost 
to us from this cause. We wasted, for instance, 
our gift of Pugin. One sees in his little church 
at Ramsgate, where he had his own way, and 
which seems almost to contain in itself the whole 
Gothic revival, what a wealth of architectural 
design he could have given us if we had had 
eyes and hearts to receive it. 

A third reason why architecture cannot to such 
an extent as poetry or literature be dependent on 
individual originality is, that a building cannot, 
like a poem, be the work of one man. No doubt, 
as all of us know, by fall and careful drawings 
one man can direct a Work down to its minutest 
details, and that, in the present state of work- 
men’s training, this is the only way to get it 
right. But not the less is it true that in such a 
state of things the architecture of a country 
labours under enormous difficulties. The num- 
ber of men who are capable of doing this when 
architecture has no settled rules, as at present, 
and when they have only their own innate taste 
and sense of right to guide them, is necessarily 
few, and as we see, they are the least likely to 
be employed. The public taste at present is 
ignorant and unformed, and especially is debased 
by a vulgar sensationalism to which the boasted 
freedom of Gothic has too readily lent itself. 
It is otherwise when the laws of art are settled, 
when they are universally diffused and learned 
as traditions of the trade by apprenticeship, and 
practised without difficulty by men who could 
never of themselves have invented them, when 
the work of architects, sculptors, carvers, 
painters, furnishers, fits together naturally 
without specialjeffort. But if we everagaincome 
to this, it will not be by|the fortuitous groping of 
common workmen, but men who can con- 
ceive, see clearly, and work out new order and 
beauty in the art. On our having men who can 
do this, and in our giving them the opportunity 
of doing it in actual work, depends the hepe of 
our architecture. But as in Pagin’s case, there 
is more chance of our having the men than of 
their being employed. 

We agree with Mr. Fergusson and the reviewer 
that the present unsettled state of architecture 
is a misfortune to the art. But the causes of 
this are deeper than architects can control ; they 
cannot change the spirit of an age; they are 
but straws in the tide of opinion which, in more 
important subjects than architecture, is now in a 
state of flax and movement. But all the more 
on this account does it seem to me our duty to 





for thinking they were more so formerly than 












































































so, we have seen, that architecture has pro- 
gressed in the past, and, as Bishop Butler says, 
there is no reason to believe that it will be other- 
wise in the future. 

There may be virtue in with our 
hands. The ing and delving to which Mr. 
Raskin has set Oxford students may be whole- 
some moral training. Mr. Gladstone may find 
benefit in felling trees. Monks, old and modern, 
have believed in the virtue of manual labour. 
It might be well for everybody if the old 
custom still prevailed of apprenticing every 
lad, however rich, to some hand ing trade. 
The discipline, however, has been recommended 
for its moral rather than intelleptual benefits, 
and in architecture especially it is brains, not 
hands, that are wanted for d ing it, and 
when that talent existe in a wi it is a 
waate of it to keep him to manual labour. That 
architects, as well as poets, should be born among 
them is to be expected, and the instances which 
Mr. Fergusson and the Reviewer give of common 
workmen designing great buildi in modern 
times.are merely examples of this, not of a re- 
turn to his “trae” system of architecture. The 
church at Mousta was a break in the current 
building tradition of Malta, a bad copy of the 
Pantheon (including the two modern towers 
which spoil it), cleverly carried out. That its 
designer, Anthony Gatt, got only fifteenpence a 
day is an accident similar to Milton’s getting 
only ten pounds for “Paradise Lost.” Both 
ought to have got much more, but the true re- 
ward of both, as of true artist, is 
his delight in doing the work. The Reviewer's 
instance of the Scott Monument, Edinburgh, 
designed by Kemp, originally a working 
carpenter, is still more unfortunate for his 
argument. Not without faults, for the worst of 
which, the spoiling of its line at the top by the 
introduction by the committee, after his death, 
of a projecting gallery, Kemp is not responsible, 
it is true work of genius, striking in design, and 
perfectly truthful in construction. But it is not 
@ production of a true style, but something alto- 
gether new to Edinburgh ; and neither is it an 
instance, as the Mousta Church may be, of the 
designer working at it with his own bands; for 
it is one of our few buildings which are wholly 
of mason work. Now Kemp, its architect, was 
by trade a carpenter, or wright, as he would call 
it, who probably never cut a stone in his life, 
but whose own trade gave him the practice of 
making working drawings. He was, in fact, one 
of the sketching architects whom the Reviewer 
condemns. One of his friends, beside whom I 
worked at the office at Edinburgh, where I was 
apprenticed, told me that Kemp used to dis- 
appear for long periods, during which he went 
abroad, and, working at his trade enough to 
support himself, employed himself in sketching 
the old buildings of Continental towns. 

The talent for designing architecture, like that 
of making poetry, may be born in any rank. 
Bishops may have had it in olden time, and with 
the principles and practice of the art commonly 
understood (which, if we get our opinions settled, 
we may hope to have again) may have found no 
difficulty in carrying out their ideas, though in 
the instance the Reviewer quotes, where the 
church tower fell down from having a bad 
foundation, it might have been better for the 
bishop if he had had a competent architect to 
consult. I see no reason why women should not 
have it. I have known some ladies excellent 
planners. One of our best artists in furniture 
and decorations is a lady. Lord Barlington, 
doubtless, was an architect, though Colin Camp- 
bell, in his “ Vitruvius Britannicus,”’ inserts Bur- 
lington House as his own design. Builders may 
have it, and some large firms supply the want of 
it by keeping a young architect on the establish. 
ment, though their designs, even those of the 
best firms, often fail, not only through common- 


to carry out, and conscious that, to produce 
better art than they were used to, they must 
work under guidance. I have heard a different 
account of them,—that they take no interest in 
their work, that all they care for is to get as big 
a wage, and to do as little work as possible for 
it. Doubtless, this is partly true, and the work. 
man’s trade-union regulations seem framed to 
foster such feelings. But who first taught him 
to give as little and to get as much as he could; 
that his only value was his market value; that 
it was all a question of hard bargain, in which 
considerations of sentiment or honour were out 
of place? If in dealing with men political 
economy has dropped out humanity as a factor in 
the problem, it is not the teachers of its dreary 
gospel who should complain that the workmen 
have taken them at/their word. Working-men 
would not appreciate being left to make designs 
themselves, or understand the veneration of the 
Reviewer for them. Hero worship has reason in 
it, but I can see none, nor would they, in the 
Reviewer's new religion of the worship of the 
working-man. We have no directions, either 
from Mr. Fergusson or the Reviewer, as to the 
practical steps which the public should take to 
introdace the “true” system of architecture. 
On one point I would desire information, namely, 
which of the numerous trades connected with 
honse-building,—bricklayer, plasterer,carpenter, 
plumber, bell-hanger, decorator, &c.,—is to have 
the direction of the work. Old buildings had 
not this complication: the other trades were 
subordinate to the mason; but a mason now-a- 
days would find himself very helpless in adjust- 
ing the requirements of a modern house. Our 
London builders’ houses, though each merely a 
repetition of what has been done a thousand 
times, do not show much hope for the system of 
leaving workmen to their own devices. It is, 
indeed, a curious theory that knowledge, educa- 
tion, and refinement should be hurtful to an art, 
to the proper practice of which, in the present 
day especially, they are essential. It seems to 
have arisen from the fallacy that because archi- 
tecture, in a wholly different state of society 
from ours, and when good art was traditional, 
was practised successfully by men who conld 
neither read nor write, the right way to advance 
it now is to leave it in the hands of ignorant 
men. The contrary is the truth; for if our 
architecture be in the deplorable state the 
Reviewer asserts, it needs to raise it, not 
ignorant men, but men who, to education, refine- 
ment, and special training for the work, unite 
the faculty of original design. 








ROBERT HOOKE, ARCHITECT, AND 
ASKE’S ALMSHOUSES. 

In respect to the original almshouse building 
designed by Robert Hooke, taken down early in 
the present century, to make room for the new 
building, now being replaced in consequence of 
the fature ordering of the charity, we find the 
following description in “ Walpole’s British Tra- 
veller,” a Jarge-sized gazette, with plates, pub- 
lished in 1784:—“The house is a most noble 
edifice, built of brick and stone. In front there 
is a walk or ambulatory 340 ft. in length, under 
an elegant piazza supported by stone pillars of 
the Tuscan order. The chapel, which is in the 
middle of the building, is adorned with pillars of 
the Ionic order; and in the front is a statue of 
the founder. The principal entrance to the 
building is by a handsome pair of gates, 
directly opposite to the front of the chapel ; 
there are also another pair of iron gates 
at the south end, supported by a pillar 
on each side, on the top of each of which is 
a statue at full length, ing the first 
two men that were admitted into the hospital.” 
It further appears that it was erected to support 
twenty-four instead of twenty-two decayed 
members of the Haberdashers’ Company, and 
that each had an apartment containing three 
rooms, and the master had ‘ corimodious apart- 
ments for his residence.” The above additional 


in their own work oftener did the same. To say 
that workmen only can produce good architec. 
ind aneenpielickaitt eats 


ture, is absurd publicatia F 
think they would thank us for pushing them into | say that they were “ Classical , and sub- 
this position. I have had occasion to know some- stantial, and wonld have lasted for long years 


The statue of Robert Aske, in front of the second 
building, was executed by Groggan, of Lambeth, 
but the statues on the pillars of the gates alluded 

possess, to, we believe, have long disappeared from the 
in their work, and in the design they were helping * outside. 
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SCALE OF FEET 
1. Porch. 6. Drawing-room. ll, Safe. 16. Store. 21. Carriage-way to stables. 
2. Hall. 7. Library. 12. Conservatory. 17. Butler’s pantry. 22. Potting-shed. 
3. Staircase. 8. Dining-room. 18. Housekeeper’s room. 18, Gun-room. 23. Yard. 
4. Tower. 9. Cloak-room. 14. Kitchen. 19. Upper part of brewhouse. 24. Drying-ground. 
5. Terrace. 10. Own room, 15. Scullery. 2°. Mangling-room. 25. Stable bnildings, 


HARBOURNE HOUSE, HIGH HALDEN.——Ground Plan. 











i : | mythical, to the city of the Republic; then to 
HARBOURNE HOUSE, HIGH HALDEN, Frves of ‘Temeciel. Rome, tes Giieeek af ike 
KENT. | world, and from whose power and influence you | 

Tu1s house, which has been some years in| could not possibly fly. Thence, again, through 
course of erection, is now nearly completed. It | darkened times to that Papal Rome, not less 
is beautifully situated, and the grounds, originally | famous and of wide-world influence, to the 
well wooded, were laid out twenty years pre-| Rome of the present hour. This surely is repre- 
viously with especial reference to the intended sentative of much, and the holder of many 
mansion, and with very considerable judgment memories. A goodly volame might, and kas 
by the proprietor, Mr. Henry Latter, who has been filled with it, and its many-coloured doings. 
also dictated the arrangement of the plan. On But it is not of the city itself that we now pur- 
the ground-floor are the drawing and dining pose to say a few words, but of one of the most 
rooms, library, &c., arranged on either side famous of the structures in it, the great Church 
of a hall shaped like a Greek cross, of St. Peter; in very many ways, one of the most 
having entrances on three sides opening remarkable buildings on the earth’s surface ; and 
out on to salient external features, and most certainly, if the mere fact of the number | 
a portion of the kitchen, offices, &c., the of years which it took to build, and the number 
remainder of the latter, and the dairy being of men who thought out its various details be | 
placed on a basement story in which there is | considered ; the most remarkable of human con. | 
also extensive cellarage. The upper floor con. structions. Let us then say a few words about | 
tains a billiard-room, lady’s boudoir, oratory, it, and revert in saying them, to a bygone me- 


that of the other. The height from the pave- 


' ment to the cross is 458 ft., so that our own St. 


Paul’s might stand comfortably in the interior 
of St. Peter’s. Shall we say a word on the 
relative cost of these two world-known struc- 
tures? The total cost of St. Paul’s did not 
reach a million sterling, including monuments, 
and paintings, and all; while the cost of St. 
Peter’s has been estimated at from twelve to 
even sixteen millions! There may be some ex- 

in these immense money estimates of 
cost; but there can be no manner of doubt as 
to the vast sums spent on the fabric, and on the 
“adornments” of this greatest in dimensions of 
all churches. It is right curious to contrast the 
cost of the two buildings, and to note the sizes 


| of the two cities of Rome and of London, their 


relative wealth, and the numbers of 
in each of them. We might here 
the two cities is most to be go 
equally unique 


people li 
ask which of 


the cost of 


and numerous bed and dressing rooms, bath- 
room, and so on. 

Stabling is attached to the house, and an 
extensive grange has deen erected in a con- 
venient locality. The works have been carried | 
out by day-work ; the bricks being made on the 
estate, and the oak, which is largely used, being 
also cut there. The new house is in the Italian 
style, with terraces and a tower at the angle, 
from which latter a view of the sea is obtained ; 
and it has been designed and erected under the 
superintendence of Mr. C. G. Wray, of London ; 
Mr. W. Jolliffe being the clerk of the works. 








ST. PETER’S, ROME, AS AN ART-TEMPLE. 


Ir might prove a somewhat hard matter to 
determine which of the many great cities of the 
old time and of the antique world have most 
claim on our modern imaginative dreamings. 
They are right famous in history and in story, 
and are all full enough of poetic memories. The 
very names of them are suggestive of greatness 
and beauty of some kind or other, and the 
longer you dwell on them the more attractive 
they grow. Babylon, with its wails and hanging 
gardens, and tower; Thebes, with its temples 
and hundred gates; Nineveb, with Prophet 
Jonah to predict its fall; and a host of others, 
to say nothing of well-nigh fabulous Troy, Jeru- 
salem, Athens, and Rome. Nearly all of what 
was once in them gone. The very sites of some 
are doubtful, and modern ingenuity has been, 
and is, taxed to find out where on the earth’s 
surface precisely these famous haunts of men 
stood. this number there is at least 
one of them,—Rome,—which endures to the 
present hour, with a history which is most 
surely second tonone! All the phases through 
which a city can pass, Rome has passed through. 


mory or time. Saint Peter’s stands, as all know, each? The plan of St. Peter's, unlike that of 
on the right bank of the Tiber, on one of the St. Paul’s, is a Greek cross, with aisles, and a 
worst sites which could well have been selected multitude of chapels, but so as not to 
for it, as some think; right down ina hollow, destroy the simplicity of the main idea of the 
between the Janiculum and the Vatican; and is cross in plan. 

so hidden by them, that the church on three of} These many altars and chapels so “ utilise” 
its sides,up to the height of the nave of it, is the building that every part of this great church 
totally concealed. It can indeed be hardly seen is devoted to some speci In the 


to advantage from any very commanding point 
of view at all. We need say here nothing of 
the Colonnade in the front of it, with its columns, 
and nearly 200 statues of saints; nor of the 
exterior of the church, though about this so much 
might besaid that might perhaps be novel tosome. 
We want to call attention to the interior of it, for 
it is in the inside of this great church that the 


of the church, and in its great dome, as seen in- 
side the building, the idea of it is found to be 
most striking. It is a little difficult to finda 
point to begin at, where there is so much. 


of representing architecture on 
present system of work. We have by us at this 
moment a rade engraving of the interior of St. 
Peter’s, which, coarse and h as it is, seems 
to carry you right into the place itself, all is so 
literally rendered. It is half-section, indeed, and 
the draughtsman appears to have wished to 
show as much of the building as by any possi- 
bility could be represented in so small a compass. 
The Royal Academy, it may be mentioned, has 
very many of those quaint prints of the olden 
architectures in its capital, though ill-arrange, 
collection. Our modern draughtsmen might 
learn not a little from this old plan of architec. 
tural representation. It may be useful to remind 
the reader that the fall length of St. Peter's 
within the walls is 607 ft. from apse to entrance, 





From the very earliest beginnings, all but, 


and 445 ft. from the end wall of one transept to 


charm and spell mainly rest. It is in the plan | 


Bat, first, it may interest some to consider for 
® moment of the difference between past modes 
» and our. 


centre of the church, and beneath the great 
dome, is the “ Baldacchino,” about which the 
world has heard so much, in so many ways. 
Under it is, of course, the high altar. It is of 
gilt bronze, of colossal proportions, and gives 
that special character to St. Peter’s, which makes 
it what it is—standing as it does so conspicuonsly. 
It was erected under the Pontificate of 
Urban VIII. The Papal throne is to the east- 
ward of this. It would take long to go through 
the mere list of the multitude of sacred and 
artistic objects which help to fill St. Peter's. 
There are the colossal of St. Helena, St. 
Teresa, St. Vincent de Paul, St. Philip Neri, and 
so many others. Of the multitude of altars to 
apostles, saints, and martyrs it would take long 
0 tell; and a whole history might be made of 
‘the records of the successive Popes here com- 
_memorated. Around the dome, too, written on 
_the frieze of the entablature, is the memorable 
ption in giant letters, “Thou art Peter,” 
| &e. it would be difficult to see what 
could well be added to St. Peter’s. It would be 
impossible, without going into minute detail, to 
criticise much, but we may here fairly ask, asa 
curious architectural and “adornment ” question, 
jae om of this vallding nis 
parts great are not a 
good deal weakened by their very multitudinous- 
ness of detail? The breadth and eps ag Bo 
colossal proportions surely are well- 
lost. Examine carefally the piers of nave 


| arches, with their panels, bas-reliefs, and sup- 
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part 
that can well be “ ornamented” isso. All over- 
done, as we take it, for though it be possible, as 
in ee ee ee a 
bare, still it is equally possible, as here, to have 
too much of decoration and of adornment ; and 
so to leave the mind and eye no spot to rest on. 
In the more modern pictures of this great church, 
this is but partially visible and but 
in the old prints we have referred to, it is 
manifest enough, as it is in the cathedral itself, 


in amount, 
Pictures, statues, mosaics, carvings, and details 
without end, and everywhere ! 


well with the 
The ornamental details 
dint of distance, 
duce an effect 
worthy of the 
much to unl 


value. 

But the crowning glory of St. Peter’s is, beyond 
doubt, the gigantic dome, the work of Michel- 
angelo. Whether he has to the letter realised 


his proud boast, that he would suspend the, 


antique Pantheon in the air, may perhaps be 
doubted. Tkere is a wonderful neatness and 
architectural finish in the old Pantheon dome, 
which Michael, with all his powers has scarcely 
realised. Excepting the size of it, we think the 
disposition of the several main features of it are 
hardly equal to our own St. Paul’s. The width 
of the tambour, or drum, of St. Paul’s is a great 
gain, and its very bareness, where the clear 
stone shows itself, is perhaps a gain. Plain, un- 
ornamented spots and spaces here and there ina 
building are so many gains, affording background 
for the ornament. The ornament here is surely 
excessive. St. Peter’s would gain, even in the 


portion of its excessive ornamentation and 
adornment, as our St. Paul’s would gain by the 


addition, well-regulated and judicious, of @| \horacter 


further quantity nate No doubt there is a 


ene, Special | Lancashire and 











Mr. Edward A. Heffer, of Liverpool, architect, 
Design for the Proposed Cathedral 
of St. Peter, Liverpool.” The paper was illus. 


"| of St. Peter that it has very little, if any, merit 


to recommend it forconsideration. It is neither 
ancient nor beautiful, and is out of character in 
its position. Hr. Heffer to describe 


idea is to erect a large church 

increasing importance of the town, and suited 
future requirements. He is of opinion that, 
h there may be some slig 
the site (that of the present church) for the new 
church, yet Church.-street is the most eligible 
one that could be found. The Italian style of 
architecture, somewhat like that practised by 
Sir Christopher Wren, is proposed to be adopted. 
The general treatment is bold and broad, but the 
details would be of an ornate character. The 
Doric order is brought into requisition for the 
exterior, and, like Sir Christopher Wren’s first 
design for St. Panl’s, one order only is intro- 
duced. Above this order a range of statues, 


plan of the church is that of a Greek 
nave and choir being somewhat longer 
transeptse. The extreme length from 
west is 244 ft., and the width from 
south is 176 ft. At the intersection of 








VOLUNTARY EXAMINATION 


toc, 1g | AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 


ARCHITECTS. 

Sin,—The discussion upon two papers recent! 
read to the members of the Institute seems to 
show that the profession, as it is represented at 
head.quarters, is even more satisfied with itself 
than the public appears to be dissatisfied with 
it. Few, if any, speakers ventured to hint that 
the ordinary architect of to-day required im. 
provement; and one considered that any improve- 
ment must be preceded by an increase in the 
rate of professional remuneration. Previously to 
the meetings, I had fostered a weak idea that some 
of the leading Fellows would have suggested 
how the hope of English architecture lay partly 
in the better technical education of architects, 
and the means of obtaining one more easily than 
is possible to them at the present moment. The 
president did t that some of the influential 
practitioners should “ band themselves together,’ 
to refuse all pupils who had not passed some pre- 
liminary test; but the many, who are ever ready 
to discover flaws in any proposal for reform, 
would immediately ask,— Where are those young 
men to study ? and, again, having stndied,—To 
what authority are they to submit themselves for 
examination ? I should have answered the second 
question—To the examining authorities of the 
Institute, had I not seen the catalogue of “ 
candidates ” which concludes the list of members 
for 1874. Like actors at an ill-paying theatre, 
the students and passed i appear upon 
the same histrionic page in several characters. 
On the play-bill of last session, they number 
eighty-four names. But with a glass, 
it is easy to see that the titled hero who 
appears in the second and third acts, plays the 
m ious stranger in the first and fourth; 
and after a careful survey of the different 
tableaux, I find that instead of eighty-four there 
are only fifty-four gentlemen who from 1863 to 
1875 have passed the voluntary examinations ; 
while during that space of time her Majesty has 
conferred a gold medal upon twelve distinguished 
persons. In the year 1873, there were living 
eleven English recipients of the Queen’s medal ; 
while, in that same year, the “ preliminary class” 
numbered twelve, and the “ class of proficiency” 
three passed candidates. In addition to the 
fifty-four gentlemen above mentioned, the year 
1870 witnessed the enrolment of one student ; 
the year 1871 of another; the year 1872 of three 
more; but in the year 1873 no admission of 
fresh or unsophisticated youths appears to have 
taken place. In the session 1873-4, a student’s 
prize in books was awarded ; in the same session 
two medals were given away for two essays ; the 
Institute silver medal, with five guineas, a medal 
of merit, and an honourable mention, were 
awarded for drawings; the Pugin Studentship 
competition was recompensed by a medal of 
merit and two certificates of honourable mention ; 
but the Soane medallion, to which is attached 
the sum of 501., was not given, for it had not 
been deemed by the young men worthy of 
emulation. 

Thisis the state of things in whichan institution 
formed for the purpose,—that is, if its charter be 
worth anything at all,—of advancing “ civil ar- 
chitecture, and for promoting and facilitating the 
acquirement of the knowledge of the various 
arts and sciences connected therewith,” is com- 
placently sunk. A few members of the council 
deliberate over the affairs of the Institute in esse ; 
a fragm committee discusses the affairs 
of the Institute in posse. The sympathies of 


men who have done good service both to the 
profession and the public who employs it, have 
been successively alienated by a light-hearted 
administration. Mr. Fergusson, Mr. George 
Godwin, and others of equal note in their own 
line, have long absented themselves from the 

meetings, and it is no secret why they 
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these gentlemen are able to frame a door or a 
avindow-sash, or put together a stone portico 
upon paper. It is argued that all members sab- 
ecribe to certain honourable obligations, which 
constitute a gaarantee of their commercial 
morality ; but this is pure sentimentality, for a 
man who would defraud his clients would also 
anblushingly sign the Institute declarations. It 
is possible, and this is an advantage, to evict a 
member who is proved to have misbehaved him- 
self commercially; but the records of justice 
show that people of doubtful reputation may 
live threescore years and ten without any posi- 


* tive proof of ill-doing being brought against 


them. As far as I can see, the principal benefit 
of being either an Associate or a Fellow of the 
Institute in its present condition, lies in the 
pleasure of hearing an occasional lecture, and in 
the use of thelibrary ; but these can be enjoyed, 
and very properly too, withoat being a member. 
At every ballot at which I have assisted, a young 
man of amiable exterior has presented me with 


@ certain number of “ balls,” according to the | 


number of candidates, and I have always me- 
chanically placed a “ball” in the affirmative 
half of the ballot-box, with the consolation of 
‘feeling that so many guineas are thus added to 
the income of the Institute, and the means of 
paying for creature comforts at the annual con- 
-versazione thereby increased. There is, how- 
-ever, a privilege attached to membership. It is 
that fifty years hence,—if foreigners are only as 
wise as Mr. Ruskin has lately shown himself,— 
men, like myself, who may live to be eighty- 
‘Ave or ninety years of age, will receive the Royal 
Gold Medal at the hands of their similarly be- 
decorated brethren. 

It is thought by some that a voluntary ex- 
amination of youths offers a partial remedy to 
‘this state of things, and perhaps twelve years are 
hardly long enough for the fair trial of that 
-praiseworthy attempt at reform; yet it seemed 
‘to me, while attending Mr. Sharpe’s lecture at 
‘Willis’s Rooms, that there were a great many 
young men in London between the ages of eigh- 
‘teen and twenty-five who were studying archi- 
tecture ; I wondered, too, how each would obtain 
his first bit of building to do, because in this 
country the first client is usually obtained by a 
‘uke. Before this voluntary examination was 
-started, a young English architect was introduced 
to a rich lady, who desired to build a villa in a 
‘Continental capital, and he was asked,—“ Have 
you ever built a house in Paris? If not, I 
cannot employ you.” He replied,—‘t Madame, 
aif every intending client makes a similar rule I 
‘shall never build one.” The lady expressed 
astonishment that he could show no diploma,— 
aothing but formally polite letters of recom- 
mendation ; and the chances of practical success 
being thus so egregiously speculative, she very 
‘wisely refused to join in thespeculation. Herein 

ties the secret of the success of pluralists. 
People prefer to employ men of enormous prac- 
tice, even though they know that such men farm 
@ large number of assistants, and in many in. 
stances cannot do more for their clients than 
sign the plans and contractors’ certificates. This 
is why, had the Quarterly Reviewer confined 
himself to the substance of his first article, 
called “The State of English Architecture,” I 
would not have attempted to reply to him. 

There is a remedy for this state of things, but 
it is an eminently Quixotic one. Like certain 

landowners in the Mofussil of India, the Institute 
council have planted the bamboo, and for twelve 
years have beaten the tum-tum on the dry bit 
of land they possess; but few wanderers have 
come to settle upon it. When Mahomet found 
‘the mountain did not respond to his call, he 
went himself to the mountain. Suppose the 
council follow his example,—suppose they settle 
upon the dry bit of land themselves, or at least 
encourage ® certain number of men (not youths) 
to settle upon it,—to submit, in fact, to a prac. 
<ical examination. Those few who have already 
passed the classes of “distinction” and “ pro. 
ficiency,” ought necessarily to receive the benefits 
of their industry and zeal; and, logically, they 
cannot oppose a project for the examination of 
certain brethren of superior age and position. 
The younger men would appreciate such a move- 
ment in more ways than one. But how to decide 
apon the nature of an examination, to make it 
broad — to do justice to the attainments of 
numerous divisions of schools? Is it possible to 
examine a man upon the question of taste? 
No; but the plea of taste is the easy defence of 
the public, avowedly illiterate in art matters; 
the dogma of De gustibus has less aided genuine 
artists than it has successfully shielded profes- 


sional quacks. Is it possible to examine a man 
upon the question of design? Most certainly ; 
for, unless he knows how to combine the various 
building materials in a scientific manuer, he can- 
not design: he must build his structure mentally 
upon the plan he draws. The real difficulty lies 
in getting even a few men, who are already Asso- 
ciates and Fellows by purchase, to submit toa 
practical examination, however general in its 
bearings. The classically-edacated architect 
would not consent to be examined by Mr. Street ; 
the Medival revivalist would, perhaps, be sent 
back by Professor Donaldson ; the “ Free Classic” 
and “Free Gothic” schools would probably refase 
to sacrifice at any shrine of examiners except one 
which had a Swinbarne at its ethereal head, and 
a Morris for its mundane secretary. Then adopt, 
I say, one of the few good things that latter-day 
Frenchmen have done ; let those who are willing 
to combine for the purpose of submitting toa 
broad examination in the building art elect their 
own examiners by ballot. That no possible ex- 
amination can ever test wsthetic gifta may very 
well be admitted ; neither can the bravery of the 
future soldier be tested by his acquaintance with 
books. No doubt the army loses some “ pluck”’ 
by compelling officers to pass an examination, 
and the profession would probably lose some 
“ poetry” by rendering fashionable a similar teat. 
Bat half a loaf is better than no bread. It would 
be fairer to sacrifice the chances of obtaining a 
few heaven-inspired architects than leave the 
rising mass of mediocrities like myself, and 
others of far higher attainments than I can claim, 
to all the known disastrous consequences result- 
ing from the continued absence of any system of 
technical education. 
WituiaM H. Warts, 
Fellow, Royal Institate of British Architects. 





COUNTY GAOLS.* 


Owinc to the adoption of a new system of 
prison discipline, it has become necessary to 
alter or rebuild our gao's to a great extent. 
Under the system which formerly prevailed, 
gaols were planned so as to allow a separation of 
classes of prisoners in groups of apartments or 
wards,—each class had its suite of sleeping-cells, 
day-room, work-shed, and exercise yard. But 
associating the prisoners in a day-room, at work, 
or at exercise, was found pernicious, partly in 
relation to evil effects on the prisoners them- 
selves, and partly as to difficulty in maintaining 
efficient supervision. The main object of the 
new system is to separate the prisoners one from 
another as much as possible; in fact, to make 
each cell a complete prison within a prison. 

In order to carry out the new discipline, the 
late General Jebb (then Colonel of the Royal 
Engineers) devised a plan of gaols which has 
since been generally followed as a model, with 
some variation of detail.¢ The principal charac- 
teristics of this model are:—1. A central hall, 
and radiating corridors open to the roof. 
2. Several floors of cells opening off the cor- 
ridors; the upper floors being reached by gal- 
leries. 3. Heating, ventilation, gas, and water- 
supply to each cell. 4. A special arrangement 
of pew partitions in the chapel, whereby pri- 
soners are not allowed to see one another, though 
they may see the officiating clergyman. 5. Spe- 
cial forms of door and window-fittings and 
fastenings, alarums, cell furnitare, &. 

The cegtral hall and corridors give great 
airiness and free ventilation in the 
interior of the prison, and at the same time 
facilitate an efficient supervision. A single 
watchman can keep guard in the hall, so that no 
prisoner can move into the corridors without 
being seen, nor can the warders who have to 
attend on the prisoners neglect duty. If the 
occupant of any cell wants anything he may 


cator showing the number of his cell; the 
attending warder is then bound to ascertain 
what is wanted; the indicator will remain dis- 
engaged until he fastens it again. A warder 
may see into a cell without being seen by the 
prisoner, if he looks through a hole in the door, 
made for that purpose, one side of the hole 
being covered with wire gauze; or if he 
opens @ small hatch in the door, the pri- 
soner may see and to him. The 
prisoners have to clean up their cells, make 
beds, &c., and to work in the cells at oakum. 
picking, shoe-making, tailoring, mat-making, or 


* By Mr. John Brett. See p. 32, ante, 
¢ Galonal Sela slam fo wall Mmrted te one of the 
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other work practicable in such small spaces, but 
they are brought out daily to take exercise, and 
on appointed days to attend instraction or reli. 
gious services in school or chapel. Some of the 
males are told off to > = — Cells, 
such as preparing and cooking » scrubbing, 
whitewashing, &c., while the females ‘are re- 
quired to do laundry work. The exergise-yards 
are generally circular inclosures, about 30 yards 
diameter, surrounded by a tall iron paling. In 
these the male prisoners are commonly put to 
the shot exercise; this is simply marching in a 
circle, and stopping at short intervals to lay on 
the ground and raise again a cast-iron ball: the 
frequent stooping and rising, coupled with rapid 
walking, is supposed to be good exercise for 
male pri rs, age free won ee 
find it extremely disagreeable. 

soners merel a round and round. 


nl 


su i gaols is m by intern and 
extern officers, appointed controlled by a 
Board of superintendence, nominated in Ireland 


by the grand jury of each county, bat subject 
to the supreme authority of the Lord-Lieatenant 


modern gaol is generally divided into several 
blocks of buildings, some grouped together and 
others detached. They may 
follows:—1. Administration. 2. Untried pri- 
sensed’ jones 6. Porter's Atay 
emales. 5, In  & 8 , 

1. Administration.—In this block of buildings 
may be found board-room, clerk’s office, and 
waiting-room for the board of superin 5 
and forthe officials, governor’s house, and separate 
suites of rooms for matron and warders, male and 
female, a chapel and schoolrooms. It is found 
convenient to have the administration placed 
centrally, but with sufficient distinction and pri- 
vacy between the dwellings provided for the 
several officers. : 

2. Untried Prisoners.—Prisoners of this clase 
are not subject to such rigorous discipline as 
those of the convicted class, though their cell« 
generally do not differ in character. Connected 
with this part of the prison it is usual to provide 
apartments called reception-reoms, into which 
incoming prisoners are brought at ‘first, before 
they are taken to the cells. There is also a room 
in which visitors to the prisoners can see and 
converse with them. 

The buildings of this block are sometimes ex- 
tended so as to include quarters for the warders, 
and schoolrooms. A good arrangement would 
probably be found in placing the administration 
apartments and governor’s house centrally, with 
wings at each hand for untried prisoners, and 
warders’ quarters, respectively. 
manish ath SmteS ea popyilod sadlating tenia 

es ‘emales are provided radiating from a 

f "Lahee, onlin basher aoe ae 
or ki , , , drying-closet, 
reer cae food, fuel, diaten, ee 
urniture, , workshops, heating apparatus, 
punishment cells, baths, &c. The planning of 
these a) ents is dependent on that of the 
cells above, but it does not present any material 
difficulty. Taking the males’ block—at one end 
may be found baths, punishment cells, &c.; at 
the other, kitchen, scullery, and ing appa- 
ratus; and in the middle, workshops store- 
rooms. Inthe same way in the basement of the 
females’ block may be found at one end, baths 
and punishment cells, at the other, laundry and 
drying-closet, and in -the middle, clothing stores 
and workrooms. The fitting-up of baths, kitchen, 
drying-closet, &e., does not differ from ordinary 
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18 ft. wide. At each side of the corridors 
are usually three tiers or floors of 
the other; access to the upper 
by stairs to narrow galleries w 
round the at each floor, bat 
not obstract the view from the central 
corridors are — by large wind 
eral 
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not advisable to place flues in the walls 
cells, inasmuch as the effect would be to 


cells are vaulted. Elaborate for 
warming and are usually provided, 
and generally designed to be partly under the 


It is usual to light the 
been found dangerous to place 

the prisoner’s reach. At presen 
approved plan is to place the phy or opposite 
an opening in the corridor so that the 

may be lighted from the corridor, and so that 
the cannot reach it. Another point 


astenings | 
book, and need not be referred to here, except 
that an additional bolt and lock is now sometimes 
provided for the cell-doors. This is in conse. 
quence of the remarkable of a political 
prisoner a few years 3 it ig supposed that 
after being provided with a and the hatch 
ieee tad sala 

h it 

5. Infirmary.—In this building it is usual to 
provide a surgery and various rooms for nurses, 
yard for convlenoente and fargo, Satie te 

or lor 
thou ths ciher pasts ef the privcs.”lcldemiee 

ot prison. 
“sometimes wel on in gaols; so that it would 
be advisable to have a good deal of accommoda.- 
tion in thei . 

6. Porter's e.—The porter’s lodge consists 
generally of a living-room, a bedroom, and a 
waiting-room or office. The only entrance to 
the gaol is through dou! at the 8 
lodge. A visitor will find first 


of the 
Visitor’s name, business in the prison, and of the 
duration of hia visit : 
ormerly the gallows used to be ss ro 
over the porter’s lodge; but legis- 
lation in ecnt years hus removed that ominous 
machine out view, and happily it is now 
rarely used in Ireland, 








LONDON SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 


During the past fortnight the School Board 
for London has opened six new schools in different 
parts of the metropolis, The first situate at 
Cayley-street, Limehouse, accommodates 767 
children at a cost the purchase of site, 
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Contractors were Messrs. Woolwich 
sohool ie ork of works was Mr. Davey, sees 
school Angler’s-gardens, not 
from the Angel, It has room for children, 


airy, and the en- 
Mr. High, of Lower 
Clapton, was the contractor, and Mr. Elson clerk 
ofworks. A third school was on Satur. 
day in Bowling-green-lane, C 
modation here is 778, and the amount of the 

ts are 


trances are well 


on the 


ait oak we tate ak 
divide t-floor a= 


first-floor between . There is 


ex. | ample play-space both open and covered, and the 


is and “ 
venient. Mr. sof Paul-atzeet, Finsbury, 
clerk of the works. Another large school was 


all| opened in Bethnel-green-road, situate betw 


Turin-street and Hart’s-lane. It occupies an 
area of some extent, and the elevation ex- 
hibits a considerable amount of Portland stone 
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green-road, from which the boys enter by a 
covered way, while the school buildings, which 
consist of two separate blocks, are set some dis- 
tance back. The infants’ t has two 
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and 
by an iron railing, 7 ft. high. This, however, is 
but a temporary arrangement, a large quantity 
“ 


apparatus being employed for this purpose, 
manufactured for the Board by Mr. Elsley, 
Great Portland-street. ' 








SCHOOL BOARDS, 


Stourbridge—At the last monthly meeting 
of this Board the chairman read the tenders 
had been sent in for the new schools about 
be erected by the Board. At the previous 
ing of the Board it was decided that the 

plans should be modified, and fresh 
i Messrs. C. A. Horton, 


ace 


Mr. Joseph 
Chapman and Mr. John Guest, two local builders, 


tendered for 2,3481. and 4961, and 2,3481. 10s. 
and 5021. 3 and, ing into con- 


sideration the lowness of the two ers, it. was 

the opinion of the Board that the choice 
between 

of 


to 
action, and only contract for the school building. 
It was thereupon decided to accept the tender of 


Chapman. 
Nottingham.—A second school is about to be 
built by the School Board, at a cost of 10,0001. 
Chester.—We understand that the contracts 
for enlarging the Victoria-road infant school have 
been entered into, and the work will be com- 


plans prepared by Mr. Lockwood for the new 
infant school in Vicar’s-lane have been adopted ; 
and that the Commonhall-street building wil! be 
opened as an infant school on the first Monday 
in March, a teacher having been already 
appointed. 








CABMEN’S RESTS. 


Langham-place, Regent-street.—At the sitting 
of the Marylebone Vestry, on the 7th inst., 
Admiral Oliver in the chair, a report was pre. 
sented to the Board from the Paving Committee 
relative to an application from Mr. Macnamara, 
Q.C., and Colonel Sir F. Fits Wygram, for leave 
to place a cabmen’s rest at the cab-stand in 
Langham-place, Regent-street. Mr. Edwards, 
on behalf of the committee, said they were 
prepared to recommend the granting of the 
request providing the rest did not prove incon- 
venient to the traffic. After some opposition, 
Sir F. Fitz Wygram said the rests would not be 


committee in their endeavours, but they had no 
power to sanction such an erection as that pro- 
Fishy The Board considered the movement as 
hly laudable, and one deserving encourage- 
ment and support; but, being advised that they 
had no opt ibd Sudan pear A we, Be 
upon the application; yet, at the same 
would be glad to see a trial made of 
the shelter in their district, provided the parties 


of | placed it there on their own responsibility. 


Another Cabmen’s Rest at Bristol.—We hear 
that Mr. Charles Fisher intends to give a cab- 
men’s rest, to be fixed on the cabstand in the 


appreciated by the men. Mr. Fisher has intrusted 
his order to Mr. Krauss, of Colston-street. 








EXPLOSIONS. 

Fatal Kitchen Boiler Explosion—An inquest 
was held on ‘the 6th inst., on the body of a 
domestic servant named t Roberts, who 
was killed by the explosion of a kitchen boiler 
in the house of Mr. Barrett, New-road, Eccles, 


ington Fletcher, the chief engineer of the Steam 
Users’ Association, who had been requested by 
the coroner to examine the remains of the boiler. 
He found that the boiler was of cast-iron, and 
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brick structure of one story high, and con- 
tains the gas-meter, which supplied a 2-in. pipe 
from the Corporation main. Whilst a man 
named John Neave was sitting before the fire 
smoking his pipe, three of the walls and the roof 
of the building were blown to pieces, and Neave 
thrown some seven or eight 

: : oak 








8ST. PHILIP’S, CHEAM COMMON, SURREY. 


Tus new church has just been opened, and 
is for the outlying parish of Cheam, near Wor- 
cester Park. The want of proper church 
accommodation in this neighbourhood is quite 
remarkable, the neighbouring parish of Cadding- 
ton, indeed, has had no church for threecenturies! 
P Henry VIIL. pulled it down or incor- 

it in N House as its private 
chapel, if so it hasdisappeared with that famous 
palace. St. Philip’s Church is built for 300 
» and consists in plan of chancel, nave 
and aisles, chance! aisle, and vestry. The nave 
is five bays in length, the aisles are of three bays 
only ; there is therefore an arcade of three arches 


: 


The roofs generally are covered with 
brown St. John’s common tiles, but the aisle- 
woofs being of a flatter pitch are covered with 
green slates. The altar and pulpit of oak, en- 
riched with carving and tracery, were executed b 
Mr. Forsyth. The builder was Mr. Shearburn, of 
Dorking. The clerk of works, Mr. Chapman, 
acting under the architect, Mr. R. Herbert 
Carpenter. 








THE O'CONNELL MONUMENT. 


A preporr reaches us from both sides of the 
Channel that the O'Connell statue, for many 
years in the hands of the late Mr. Foley, the 
sculptor, is likely to be the subject of a lawsuit 
between the committee in Dublin and Mr. Foley’s 
executors. Through the death of the artist, the 
completion of the statue has been retarded ; and 


the committee some months ago entered into the | of 


proposal to celebrate the centenary of O'Connell 


next August, by the inauguration of the statue | i 


in Sackville-street. Much has 
passed between the committee and the 

sentatives of Mr. Foley, and the committee, it 
Sppears, insist upon its completion, or to its being 
handed over to them, that it may be entrusted to 
other artists. It is, of course, very doubtful 


celebration, and if the 
Several members of the 








THE PROPOSED NEW INFIRMARY FOR 
THE HOLBORN UNION AND 
THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD, 


Board had called on the 
infirmary for the union, when Mr. Pedder 
that it was perfectly true that such a letter had 
been received, and that the 
mined to resist this attempt to 
into more building schemes, 
defeated they would appeal to the 
and then to the Premier. 








ARCHITECTS AND WORKMEN. 


carry on their works, 
not mention names,—who, 
casms and off-handed sty 


HH 
ES 
: 
é 


do not want to be architects; we have enough to 


do to learn our respective trades and 
| well; and we do not want petting on the 


Bat neither do we want to to, when 
we ask a civil question, as if we were dogs. 
Such architects should remember “a man 's a 
man for a’ that!” 

A Barrish Workman, 





+a 


CONCRETE PAVEMENT. 
Siz,—As a regular reader of your widely circu. 
lated paper, I have noticed from time to time 


your remarks as to the of Portland 
cement concrete in its ple ct 





A couple of weeks ago published a 
& paper read at a uheupeaen ans 
subject of asphalte as used for road-making, and 


larly recommended, but I, from a 
practical knowledge of cement concrete 
in all its branches, beg to suggest to your notice 

laid with con. 





that a footpath 
crete, composed of eight or nine parts of crushed 
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FRONT, AND THE METROPOLIS 


LOCAL MANAGEMENT ACT. 
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ing 
to 450° F., whilst one for roasting meat is pro- 
perly heated at a temperature between 180° and 
200°. Again, the provision for ventilation in 
the latter should be ample. In the former,—or 
that for baking bread,—provision for ventilation 
is not required. If the ‘roaster’ is not well 
and sufficiently ventilated, meat is as it were 
in an here of vapour; if the 
baker’ is ventilated, bread is dried, and the 
Outside often becomes tough and hard.” 








Miscellanea, 
The New Glenglassaugh Distillery.— 


for the work 
of distilling at Glassaugb, parish of Fordyce, in 
the county of Banff,are now approaching com- 
pletion, and operations will be commenced there 
early in the new year. The buildings are of a 
character which ai attracted considerable 
attention, and possess specialities not common 
in similar establishments in the north. The 
distillery buildings are situated at the entrance 
to the ravine, about 200 yards below the turn- 
pike-road ; they covera surface of about 400 ft. 
along the course of the stream, and from one end 
of the site to the other there is a fall of 40 ft. 
The promoters secured the co-operation of Mr. 
William Sellar, son of Mr. Sellar, Keith, who, 
both in this country and Australia, has had the 
practical management of similar works. Mr. 
Sellar, in conjunction with Mr. Wilson, copper- 
smith, Portsoy, made a general plan and dis- 

ition of the furnishings of the buildings; and 

. Melvin, of Reid & Melvin, architects, Elgin, 
prepared the working plans, and had them 
carried out under his superintendence. Con- 
tracts were taken for the various departments of 
the work. The mason was Mr. Barclay New- 
mills, of Keith ; the carpenter, Mr. Wm. Daffus, 
Cullen ; the slater and plumber work was taken 
by Mr. George Macdonald, Portsoy; and the 
P were Messrs. M‘Iver & Younie, Callen 
and Elgin. The cost of the houses and fittings 
is estimated at 10,0001. 


Labour and Wages in Russia and 
Austria.—The Eastern Budget’s correspondent 
@t St. Petersburg, writing on the 20th inst., 
says :—“ Shortly after the beginning of the new 
or @ commission, under the presidency of M. 

alnyeff, Minister of Domains, will consider the 
draft of a new law for regulating the wages of 
labourers and servants in Russia. The object of 
this measure is not, as in other European 
countries, to make concessions to working men 
as an important element of society which might 
become dangerous if it were discontented, for 
Russia has nothing to fear on this account, her 
abundant and undeveloped resources giving 

lenty of work for all who choose to ask for it. 

he necessity for regulating wages in Russia has 
rather arisen from the abolition of serfage, which 
would have produced a most disastrous effect on 
Russian industry if the Government had not at 
once recognised and grappled with the danger. 
The tendency of the regulations first issued on 
the subject was to protect the employer against 
the workmen, as the latter, being no longer 
forced to work, was unwilling to work even for 
m . These regulations were issued in 1861, 
and they were followed by others in a similar 
Epirit in 1863, 1869, and 1870, when strikes were 
very prevalent. All the above lations were 
brought together in a code in 1871, which is now 
to be transformed into a law by the commission 
under M. Walnyeff.” 


Street Names on Lamps.—The works 
committee of the Clerkenwell vestry, on the 
7th inst., reported that the clerk had laid before 
them an alphabetical list of street names in each 
ward of the parish with the view to directions 
being given for the carrying out of this work 
with regard to the house numbers and indexes 
to be placed on each lamp, and other details, 
which subject had not teen dealt with, owing 
to the unfavourable state of the weather. They 
recommended that such list be placed in the 
hands of the surveyor, with the view to the 
work being carried out as speedily as possible. 
T he recommendation was unanimously agreed to 


The Anglo-French Submarine Communi- 
-|cations.—The promoters of the Anglo-French 


Submarine Railway Company they are 
organising the preliminaries, ct here deter- 
mined to commence at once the actual work of 


i and driving, leaving the expense of goi 
peg bad to a future date, when the drift 


. | ways or headingsare nearly complete. The first 


would be the sinking of two shafts on each 
pas and the driving thence, between shore and 
shore, two small parallel driftways or headings, 
with cross passages connecting the driftways at 
intervals, by which means the ventilation of the 
works during construction would be assured. It 
is for the execution of this work that the com- 


way Company has been registered. The necessary 
land for ati a works has been purchased 
and paid for (ten acres at the South Foreland), 
and at present there is no necessity therefore for 
this company to go to Parliament to purchase 
land on the English coast. Neither do they 
require any concession at present from the 
French Government, as the land for the pre- 
liminary works on the French coast has also 
been purchased and paid for. 

Monument to the late Rev. Canon Savage. 
The monument to the late vicar of Naneaton 
(the Rev. Canon Savage) has at length been 
placed in the chancel of the Nuneaton Parish 
Church. The monument, which is of white 
marble, polished, is placed upon the chancel. 
wall, immediately over the tomb to the memory 
of Sir Marmaduke Constable. Two corbels of 
white polished marble, fixed into the walls, the 
fronts richly carved, with ivy and convolvulus, 
form the support: upon these is a moulded 
plinth, with under-mould, enriched, of polished 
white. Upon the plinth are two pillars, of 
polished Lizard serpentine marble, with moulded 
bases of pure white, and capitals of alabaster, 
carved with the maple-leaf and passion-flower. 
The pillars support a moulded arch, with a 
moulded and carved capping at the top. The 
spandrels of the arch are delicately enriched 
with geranium and ivy. The background of the 
monument is of polished white marble, and 
forms a panel, upon which is neatly engraved, in 
black letters, the inscription. The work has 
been executed by Mr. Seager, monumental 
sculptor, of Coventry. 


Alexandra Palace.—lIt is the intention of 
the directors of the Alexandra Palace Company 
to hold, in the course of the ensuing season, at 
the Alexandra Park, an exhibition of cab-horses 
and cabs, and to appropriate a sum of 2001. to 
be distributed in prizes for cabs in the best 
condition, and to drivers who have been longest 
in the employment of one master, and who 
have never been charged with cruelty to 
their horses, reckless driving, drunkenness, 
insolence, or other offences. The exhibition 
will be on an extensive and complete scale. 
It will be held at the close of the London 
season, when cab-drivers will be able to attend 
in large numbers. The stables at the Alexandra 
Park, which will afford accommodation for 400 
horses, will give special facilities for the in- 
tended show. The condition and comfort of 
cabmen, and the desirability of providing them 


grossing public attention, and this competition 
may assist to bring about results beneficial to 
the interest of the cab-driving community, and 
the public at large. 


Patal Accident to a Clergyman at Lin- 
coln.—At four o'clock in the afternoon of the 
6th inst.,a shocking accident occurred to the 
Rev. J. 8. Gibney, vicar of St. Michael-on-the. 
Mount, Lincoln, and a minor canon in the cathe- 
Schoo! of Art (of whi penn 

00 of which he was ’ 
which, owing to the late severe weather, 7), 
undergoing repair. He ascended the roof where 
the workmen were employed, and whilst in- 
specting the work done he stepped on a sky- 
light, which gave way and ‘carried him a 
distance of about 20 ft. into thé room below. 
Assistance was immediately rendered, but life 
was found to be extinct, the deceased, who was 
about 50 years of age, having broken his neck 
by the fall. 


The Extension of the Kirkgate Market, 
Leeds.—The Town Council having alread 
granted 40,0001. for this improvement, the wale 
is to be prosecuted vigorously, and Mr. Morant, 
the borough engineer, has already received in- 
structions to prepare the detailed drawings of 





the fish-market. 


pany called the Anglo-French Submarine Rail. | t 


suitable shelter, is a subject which is now en- |, 
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Lands Committee of the Corporation of London, 
to whom the subject had been arog a 
sideration, have presented a report Court 
of Common Council, through their chairman, Mr. 
Edward Hart, submitting a model for the con. 
struction of a new Council chamber, at an esti. 


mitted to them, at the estimated cost of 50,000/., 
exclusive of fittings, and that the reconstruction 
of the committee-rooms, courts, and offices be 
proceeded with after the new Council chamber 
shall have been completed. The area of the 
Council chamber within the soreen would be 
about 2,100 square feet, compared with 1,645 
square feet in the present apartment. 


The Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge.— 


ineffective, has been 
extended. This has been effected by a re- 
vr toons emateic F Fy tower. 
external 
ing the floor of the entrance to the level of the 
with 


5 


upper landisg of the portico, the 
E. M. Barry, R.A., has dispensed 
steps at the principal doorway, and has made it 
possible to construct staircase with 
two ascending 
leading to the picture and sculpture galleries 
respectively, | mete 
Genoa green marble 

which are finished with massive 
coloured marble. The principal entrance to 
the picture galleries is ornamented with two 
white marble figures about 8 ft, high, by Mr. 
Wyon, sculptor, 

Maidstone 
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15,5001, for the outfall sewage, 
28,0521, so that those figures, 
inclade the outfall at Tovil, 
to the amount calculated b 
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docks at Sharpness. It is hoped that the damage 
may not prove to beof serious extent. Numbers 
of divers were wee tee 

of repairing the , which it is feared has 
arisen from a sufficient depth of concrete not 
having been laid. 
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The Archwological Museum at Lisbon.— 
Leon of caaiensienteaaieman te oh frag. 
Li an museum, in w * 
ee te ee , but 

is little that is valuable, 


of the to in 
Gagieed, “Festa ond Tenis The 
deciphered, In fact, no one could de. 


regulated noise—how 
shiver under it, Now, of course, larger 
town, the more varied and the more abundant 
is the noise in it. Even the domestic noises 
are dreadfal to a man of acute nervous sensi- 
bility, In the a og have done much to re- 
move this evil. asphalte pavement has 
pm wonders; the aalion beye ig pe 
cacious in pu a stop to some our 
roughest and hastens, Eadie cries; and yet 
there is a volume of noise, ever rising up 


& 
builders, for Bride & Hoare, brace manufacturers. 
A number of men were employed here, and just 
before dinner a large was raised by means 
of a rope being aj round a stack of chimneys 
in connexion with Innes’s Commercial hotel. 


stack of chimneys gave way, and falling with a 
frightful crash on to the i, broke some of 
the heavy beams and into splinters, carry- 
ing with them five of the unfortunate men. 


removed to the infirmary in a cart, and on being 
examined it was found that he suffered from a 
scalp wound, a fracture of the right arm, a com- 
pound fracture of the left knee-joint, and some 
injury to the back. 

All Souls College.—The work of the restora- 
tion of the chapel is being eit me on. 
The reredos has made considera progress 
during the past year. The architecture is com- 
pleted, about two-thirds of the sculpture is 
in situ, while all the statues, with the excep- 
tion of the lower stage and some of the small 
statuettes, have been completed and placed 
on pedestals. The reredos will consist, when 
completed, of thirty-five statues and nearly one 
hundred statuettes, ing a sculpture of 
the Crucifixion, each of the statues standing in 
an elaborate canopied niche. The typanum of 


the reredos contains a ting the 
Judgment. The seul: © is Mr. B. E. Geflowski, 
3; and Sir Gilbert Scott 


Minister is likely to be married this to the 
widow Ja Dee peer. In Me Bags 
coming event, the Manor , 
about to be the colt of suse 
wing from designs by Mr, Vernon, architect. 


Co. practice r ; 
the alarm (false or true) of fire being raised, lead 
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floor, and the placing them on the wall, the 
re-seating af the choir and nave, and the repara- 
walls and roof. 

Clearing ont of the Acropolis. — M. 
Burnouf, director of the French School of Athens, 
~ | has just made an appeal to the friends of the fine 
? He calls for their ion to com- 
plete the clearing out of the is. There 
still remain, he says, 110,000 cubic yards of 
earth to be carried away, and with 150,000f. the 
work might be executed. This mount, a fortified 
enclosure, as all know, contains the Propylwa of 
Mnesicles, the Parthenon of Ictinus, and the 
temples of the Erectheum, Victory, and Minerva 
Poliades, 


yi 
g, 
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Fine Art and Industrial Exhibition for this city, 
on a similar plan to the exhibition in 1866, which 
was so successful, took place in the Guildhall ; 
Alderman Hargrove in the 

Mayor was added as a member of 
mittee, and a brief report was read, showing 
that negotiations would take place between 
public bodies preparatory to obtaining a suitable 
site, which it was hoped would be Bearpark’s 
Garden, adjoining the Yorkshire Museum and 
the Wilberforce School for the Blind. 


Theatres on Fire.—A writer in the Morning 
Post says, at some theatres it is difficult between 
the acts to leave the stalls (especially for ladies) 
without going through a sort of hurdle-race, the 
practice of managers being to place chairs at 
the side-entrances of the stalls (not too wide as 
they are constructed), and so completely to 
block up the egress—a ice which must, on 


Cathedral.—The restoration of 
the cathedral has proceeded but slowly during 
the past year, and much remains still to be done. 
The marble and stone work of the eastern tran- 
sept and choir has been eompleted. A pave- 
ment of encaustic tiles and marble has been laid 
on the floor of the Lady Chapel, and the restora- 
tion of the thirteenth choir-stalls has 
been proceeded with. The two large tombs on 
the north and south sides of the choir, being 
those of Bishops Bingham and William of York, 
have also been restored. 


A New Tower for St. Andrew's Church, 
Herts.—Five years ago, a new church was built 
for the. parish of St. Andrew’s, all but the tower. 
Earl Cowper, a few days since, wrote to the 
rector that he would build a new tower for the 
on which a debt of 5001. was remaining, 
of 1,000. borrowed of Mr. R. Smith. A 
of the parishioners having been 
summoned, one of the churchwardens received 
a letter from Mr. Smith, stating that he had 
cancelled the debt for 5001. and returning the 
promissory note. 

Hull Waterworks.—The Corporation of 
Hall have met to appoint a manager of their 
waterworks, in room of Mr. Dale. After con- 
siderable discussion, and after the voting had 
been taken, the scrutators informed the Council 
that Mr. David Maxwell, of Dundee, had received 
38 votes; Mr. Alexander R. Binnie, 9; - Mr. 
T. Milnes Favell, 3; Mr. George H. Stayton, 2; 
and Mr. G. H. Wood, 1. Mr. Maxwell was, 
therefore, declared duly elected. 

The Railway from Moorgate-street to 

— Under the guidance of Mr. 
Myles Fenton, manager of the Metro. 
politan Railway, and others, a party of gentle. 
men, on the 5th inst., inspected the new ex- 
tension of that line from Moorgate-street station 
to Liverpool-street, which is subsequently to be 
continued to Bisho street. It is expected 
that the janction with the Great Eastern Rail- 
way will be effected in about a fortnight, and 
the connexion with Bishopsgate-street some 
months later. 


A Noiseless Pavement for Oxford-street. 
On Saturday afternoon about 150 of the inhabi- 
tants of Oxford-street met in one of the large 
show-rooms of Messrs. Jackson & Graham for the 
purpose of conferring together as to the best 
means to be with a view to induce the 
Marylebone Vestry to lay downa noiseless pave- 
ment along the entire length of Oxford-street. 
A deputation is to wait upon the vestry at its 
next meeting, and present a memorial praying 
for the laying down of a noiseless pavement. 


Carpenters and Joiners’ Wages.—At a 
meeting of carpenters and joiners held at Shef.- 
field last week, it was finally decided to demand 
from their employers an advance of 2s. on their 

nt rate of wages, and to press for a reduction 

in the number of working hours. At present 

they work fifty hours per week, but they ex- 

their intention of not working more than 

494 hours in future, Seven hundred men will 
be affected. 


Gloucester Cathedral. —Workmes oo sew 
erecting scaffolding at the great window o 
ip saa of Gloucester Cathedral, prior to 
the placing therein of the memorial of Lady 
Caroline Susan Hicks-Beach. The present glass 
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some day to a great disaster. Cannot the Lord 
Chamberlain, who has now (after six years’ 
license of immoral dancing) taken care to pre- 
serve our minds from evil, do something to protect 
our bodies from destruction ? 


The new Town Hall at Bournemouth 
was formally opened on the 6th inst. by Sir 
George and Lady Gervis, and celebrated by a 

blic luncheon. Among the speakers were Mr. 


Wallingford Grammar School.—We are 
glad to learn, says the Nottingham Daily Ezpress, 
that our townsman, Mr. Sidney R. Stevenson, 
architect, of Imperial-building, has succeeded 
in sce designs for the Grammar Schools 
at Wallingford, Ber Three seta were selected 
by the governors of the school out of twenty- 
three which were sent in for competition, 
many of which were from London firms. The 
governors, however, decided to submit the choice 
to Mr. Hawkins, the consulting architect of the 
Education Department, who gave the award to 
Mr. Stevenson. 

Tea Meeting and Ball of the Joiners at 
the Crewe Works.—The fourth annual tea- 
meeting and bal! of the joiners employed at the 
Deviation Works, took place at the Mechanics’ 
Institation on the 19th inst. There were two 
sittings, about 200 being at the first, 
and fifty .t the second. After tea, Mr. Turner, 
who ied the chair, said, whatever changes 
time mig:t make in them, he hoped that, from 
year to year, they would meet in the old friendly 
spirit, make many friends, and be able to help a 
brother in distress. Dancing and songs were 
fully enjoyed. 

Opening of a New Exchange at Hanley.— 
A new exchange was opened on the 6th inst., at 
Hanley 2 Page Wi , Lord-Lieutenant of 
Staffordshire. At the banquet which followed 
Sir C. B. Adderley complimented the county 
upon the Exchange, and he loooked forward to 
the institution being a means of 








of” promoting 
union among all classes by increasing an interest 
affairs. 


in their own will not, however, be removed until the spring. 
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Sherfield.—The decoration of St. Leonard’s 
Church was commenced four months since, and 
is now nearly completed, and sufficient has been 
done to enable the visitor to form an idea of 
what the effect of the whole will be. The style 
of decoration is that known as “ Sgraffito.” The 
inside walls, from which the old plaster has been 
taken off, are adorned with designs of various 
colours in the new plaster, with which some 
metal is compoun rendering it hard and 
durable. The whole of the decorations are ori- 
i Mr. J. W. 3 of Oxford, is the 
architect ; Messrs. Brothers, of Reading, 
are the contractors, with Mr. Vickery as clerk 
of the works. 

Masters and Workmen.—On the Tuesday 
ollowing Christmas-day, Mr. Henry W. Time- 

builder, of Islington, entertained at his 
own house all his employés, and at the end of 
the dinner a few fitting observations in 
welcoming his men to his own table. Mr. 
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A New Town Clock for Wellingborough" 
The horticultural show of 1870 having produced 
a surplus of 1801., a clock-tower was suggested 
to be built in the market-place. The cost, 
between 6001. and 7001., being too much, it has 
now been decided to place a clock in the tower 
of the Exchange, the tender of Messrs. Gillit & 
Bland, of Croydon, for 1391., being accepted. 


Death ofa Builder’s Foreman.—An inquest 
was held on January 7th, at the house of Mr. C. 
Walker, in the Friars, Oxford, on the body of 
Thomas Maslen, who was some years ago fore- 
man to Mr. Wyatt, builder, St. Giles’s, and who 
was found dead in his bed the previous morning. 
After hearing the evidence, the jury returned a 
verdict of “ Died by the visitation of God.” 

ters’ and Joiners’ Ball.—On the 
5th inst. the operative carpenters and — 
of Coventry gave a ball in St. Mary’s Hall, on 
behalf of the funds of the Coventry and War. 


wickshire Hospital. There was a very fair | Battersea 
attendance. 


Fall of a Building in Limerick.—Accord- 
ing to an Irish paper, the corn stores of Messrs. 
Barrington, in Limerick, have fallen to the 
ground. They were built only a few months ago 
at a cost of 30,0001, 


The Congregational Memorial Hall.— 
The Congregational Memorial Hall in Farring- 
don-street will be opened on Tuesday, the 19th 
inst. The event will be celebrated by a dedi- 
Catory service, public meetings, and a conver- 
Bazione. 


Increase of a Surveyor’s -—The 


Royal Architectural Museum. — The 
drawings and models for the prizes offered by 
the Goldsmiths’ Company for designs for plate, 
are now being exhibited in the Museum. 





















































TENDERS 
For additions oo schools at Haverstock-hill. Mr, Elijah 
& Wicks. £347 0 0 
coscee 315 0 0 
265 0 0 
Knight (accepted) ..........0e..ssesees 245 0 0 
For villa at Eastbourne, Mr, R. K. Blessley, archi- 
" Oxley £2,880 0 0 
Roberts & Co, ...cocscescs-coseasearse 2,769 0 O 
Bruton ., 2,750 0 0 
Skinner 2,694 0 0 
Hemming 2,632 0 0 
Vidler 2,687 0 @ 
Steer ovis 2,525 © 0 
erigoe 2,500 0 0 
Tongiey 2,489 0 0 
P (aecepted)...........ceceses 2,465 0 0 
For Royal A ium, Winter and Summer Garden, and 
hall, Westminster. Mr. A. Bedborough, archi- 
tect, Qnantitios by Movers. R. L. Curtis bane 
rown £90,500 0 0 
pS RERE NL A «« 88,745 0 0 
Brass 88,273 0 9 
Trollope & Sons ..,..... ateebosccdevbi 236 0 0 
an, Aha hing, ROTTER IRIEL 79,999 0 0 


For alterations and additions to Mr. J. S. Stone’s 
Agricultural Implement Warehouse, Baer ee Mon- 








No, 2. Mr. A. 
architect. Quantities not supplied :— : 
Williams £714 0 0 
Jones ....., 677 0 0 
Williams & 8008 ...cocssssvosssssesseees 673 0 0 


| Nelson & Harvey, 


For alterations and ions to the Reetory, Old-street, 
St. Luke's. Mr. Gordon M, architect.’ Quantities 
by Mr. W. Smith :-— 

James & Scn 





Manley OTS .crccsesscceerscesence 2,319 
ee eessetececeneeeres 2,276 
Moreland & Nixon seneerercensenesee 2,274 
Dove Bros. 

Seeley & Son........ age eennenoseceoape 2,162 
Bayes & Rammage ......cee-..-+ 2,000 


1,960 

Cullum (accepted) serresssrerneeere 1,956 

For alterations and repairs to 1, America-square, 
Solomon, Lig 





ecoocoooooo 
ecoooooocse 




















Minories. Mr. Lewis architect 
Mark £a80 0 0 
Crabb = 3.8 
Cohen 700 0 

: 6% 0 0 
Sparks. 61 0 0 
00 


Downs 675 





SoutaSeeudenaatitinds 
_ 
Richard 








£217 0 0 
Cohen 206 0 0 
Woods 174 0 0 








For building coach-house and ym 
Woolwich, for Mr. T. Lett. Messrs. Wm. Gosling & Son, 
architects. Quantities supplied :~ 

Harwood 

















£289 0 0 

Vickery 255 0 0 

Sonnex 252 10 0 

Johason pod “4 : 
r 

Raby 27 0 (0 








For reinstating house and shop damaged by fire, Eden- 
place, Chariton, Kent, for Mr. Smith Cowell :— 
mut 





£137 10 0 
For alterations and additions to Toksowa House, 
Dalwich, for Mr. H. Locki BE. A. Gruning, 


us. Mr. ‘ 
a, Soe supplied by Mr. Edward Bowen 
an . Thomas Nixon :— cakes het 
pulli WH. 
Holland & Hanhen ....401.. 85,850 .....06 £05 


Colls & SOB vessscccrcescesece 8,349 cisserece 17 
Brass senensessoeeee: oo oe eeereteee 75 





A | ES ge ae: 
LOWFENCE ....cccccccesseeees : eee Bt] 
i by preponseesceccseee: etosenses | Gy ADO» ccicccees 100 
Nixon & Son...... éamnee anaiennne, 
Newman & Mann te EO secceans - 





and decorations at St. John’s-bill House, 
Rise. Mr. E, C. Robins, architect, Quantities 








ewman & Mann ...... saieeehedaounied £1,125 0 0 
Gregory . 1,057 0 0 
For the erection of the first portion of -build- 


ings, Chancery-lane, Mr, A. Bridgman and Messrs. 


tt: 
_ Bracher & Son (accepted) ...... £5,900 0 0 











For new coffee-room and dining-room, Bell Hotel, 
Bromley. Messrs. Waring & Nicho architects ;— 
Smith £207 : : 
Payne & Balding ....cs.sccsosssscssosee 196 10 0 


For new warehouse, Berwick-strect, Oxford-street, for 

Messrs. Pickford & Co. Mr. Fred. Chaneellor, architect, 

Quantities supplied by Messrs. R. L. Curtis & Sons ;— 
Brown £6,147 











0 
Conder 00 
Sharpington & Cole  .......0000008 5,915 0 0 
FOOD nocvesgropenttbonscoseseseeqcuiases ‘ 00 
i 00 
Foster (accepted) ........ seccscoee 6,463 0 O 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cc. H W.—0. 8.—E. A. L.—R. A—A, V.~H. G,.—F. B-—-R P. 8.— 
R.T.8—J. H—8 8.—C. P.—J. 0 BB BJ. F.-—G. E—J. B-— 
B. & 6on.—©. G. W.—W. H. P.—T, H W.~G. & Son —P, & BL 
G. H. (take good advice on the spot, One suggestion would be, admit 
fresh air from the outside in such a manner that it might be warmed 
by the steam-pipes as it entered).—W. C. (in type).— H. D. (we are not 
acquainted with any descendant of Sir William Chambers). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


All statements of facts, list of tenders, &c, must be accompanied 
by the mame and address of the sender, mot mecessarily for 
publication. 

Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 


architects, Quantities by Mr. J. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


fr jinsa feat ins (anowt ton wordslcs Gs: O [Fe 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER ” is supplied, dérect from the Office, to residents 


fm any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19 per annum, 
Payadts tm Advance, : 


Halfpenny stamps accepted foramounts under Ss. Any 
should be remitted by Money Order, payable 94 the Post Office 
King-strest, Covent garden, W.C, to DOUGLAS POURDRINIER. 














rn enema 
aah Br eckes os Gar Chloe Gok Phaptte 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, oa 
application to — Pree : 
Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr.} 
and St. Jean The 
a 2 
ct Sepoool Basin) Gtedcon de Marien 
daent Gard) + Par, 14 & 16, Bue Ourial, 
Hackney. W with guaran. 
teed natural Rock Asphaltes, in Mastic end 
i GuonGe. Jun.,, Secretary, 
No. 27, Cornhill. [Avvr.} 
Beymecl, Patent Metallic Lava and 

















I. L BACON & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
IMPROVED HOT- WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 









((OLLINGE' PATENT HINGES, 





oan LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
JL and DAPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Desoription. 
sat 364, BOROUGH ROAD, 


| rnDiematte Beilin LONDON, 8.2. 








; And all the new 


TRELOAR & SONS, 


Mannfacturers of 


COCOA-NUT MATS AND MATTING, 
| 69, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
CORK VUARPET, FLOOR CLOTH, LINOLEUM, KAMPTULICON, 


Floor Coverings. 


